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Notice. —With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE second ballots taken in France on Sunday only con- 
firmed the first. The Department of the Seine returned 
18 Boulangists out of 42 representatives, removing Radicals to 
make way for them, and they also carried Bordeaux; but 
everywhere else the party was crushed. The new Chamber 
will consist of 365 Republicans, of whom 241 are Moderates 
and 124 Radicals, against 211 Reactionaries. Of these 
latter, only 43 are Boulangists eo nomine. The Moderates, 
to whom the Administration will be entrusted, are thus 
48 short of half the House, and will require the adhesion 
of at least 60 Reactionaries or Radicals to obtain a solid 
majority. There are some signs that they may obtain 
these votes from the Monarchists, who are openly repudiating 
Boulangism; but we have elsewhere shown that there are 
some serious difficulties. It would be easier to make an alliance 
with the more temperate Radicals; but their virulence against 
the Church, and possibly their desire for an Income-tax, stand 
greatly in the way. The Chamber meets on November 12th, 
and it must not be forgotten that the change from scrutin de 
liste to scrutin d’arrondissement has brought forward an un- 
precedented number of new men. Half the Chamber is new, 
and therefore unpledged to the old group combinations. 








The Czar has at last returned the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany. He has been fourteen months considering it, 
but he arrived on Friday; and as there are plenty of excuses 
for the delay, the demands of etiquette are supposed to have 
been fulfilled. Prince Bismarck is not to be present at the 
interviews between the monarchs, and it is doubted whether 
serious business will be discussed. Certainly the approaching 
visit of the German Emperor to Constantinople will not be, 
for that irritates the Russians too much, they believing that 
the visitor will offer his host a guarantee for Constantinople in 
return for his adhesion to the Triple Alliance. Nor will the 
Sovereigns speak of the approaching marriage of the Emperor’s 
sister to the heir of the Greek Throne, for the Romanoffs 
wished that alliance for themselves, and see with annoyance 
Hohenzollerns occupying two of the Royal palaces in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The whole time of the visit, which is to 
last only two days, will be occupied, it is said, with stately 
ceremonials, the principal ones being a hunt in the grand old 
courtly style, and an inspection of the Prussian Regiment of 
which the Czaris Colonel. We suppose Kings are not greatly 
bored by these things, or they would stop them; but cer- 
tainly as amusements they seem dull. 


The Emperor of Germany is taking great pains to be 
courteous to Great Britain. The Channel Squadron was at 





Kiel on October 8th, and on the 7th inst. the Emperor went 
down from Berlin to that port, a railway journey of ten 
hours, expressly that he might welcome its arrival. This he 
did by lunching on board Admiral Baird’s ship, dressed in his 
own uniform as Honorary Admiral of the (British) Fleet. The 
compliment is a marked one, and is supposed in Germany to 
convey a hint to Russia that in certain contingencies Germany 
and Britain might be found acting together. There is per- 
haps some disposition to make too much of these international 
courtesies; but it cannot be denied that they have a marked 
effect upon international temper. Democracy is terribly 
sensitive to any rudeness, and by no means above the effect 
of a little international flattery. Unfortunately, there is 
another side to the picture, viz., the jealous vexation with which 
such courtesies are viewed in France, which is nearer to us 
than Germany, and at least as important. 


The scene in Servia is not growing clear. All that is visible 
is Queen Natalie sitting there in her house listening to threats 
from the Regents, from the Ministry, and from the ex-King ; 
and replying to all,—‘ Here I am, and here i intend to remain.’ 
The Government is at its wits’ end, and there is a rumour 
that ex-King Milan will be recalled as the only man not afraid 
to affront his ex-wife. That would be a solution almost 
comic; but we fancy all parties will await the Session of the 
Skuptschina, and the decision of the 102 peasants who make 
up its majority, and who know nothing except how to grow 
razor-backed pigs. If they vote for expulsion, the Regency 
may possibly find courage to expel; but if not, then possibly 
Queen Natalie may expel them. Has mankind grown 
so much wiser than the Jews, who in emergencies cast lots, 
and at least believed that the lots would be divinely guided ? 


} In our despair, we consult and obey the fishermen of Nairn. 


That seems ridiculous, but there is no help, and the fishermen 
may be as well guided as the lots. 

The foreign correspondents of English and German journals 
are greatly interested in a sudden and secret journey which 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has just made to Munich, where 
he arrived on the 10th inst. He is to beabsent from Sofia for 
a fortnight, and every kind of reason has been assigned for 
his journey. He has quarrelled with M. Stambouloff; he has 
resolved to abdicate; he has been summoned to visit Vienna, 
but must not go there until the Czar has gone home; he has 
been betrothed to a lady of the Bavarian House, and wishes 
tosee her; he has to negotiate for his recognition ; he is going 
to see the French Exhibition,—and so on, and so on. It is most 
probable that the sentimental explanation is the true one, as 
Munich is not a natural centre for political negotiations of 
any kind; but the Prince will doubtless, on his return, confer 
with important personages in Vienna. It seems to be for- 
gotten, too, that Bavaria is a German State, and that the 
Prince may wish his claims to be pressed upon the German 
Emperor, by a House which the Hohenzollerns always con- 
ciliate, before the departure for Constantinople. The incident 
may be important; but correspondents just now are greatly 
in want of material for bulletins. 


On Friday, October 4th, Lord Hartington addressed a great 
gathering of Unionists in the Public Hall, Stirling, in a speech 
which for force and thoughtfulness has never been surpassed 
in the course of the Irish controversy. Sir William Harcourt’s 
worship of the winning side was hit off with a touch of real 
humour. The Gladstonian leader had, said Lord Hartington, 
seized with avidity upon certain remarks of his own, in which the 
possibility of Unionist defeat was contemplated, for “to acknow- 
ledge that he may find himself some day in a minority is very 
much the same thing to Sir William Harcourt as to acknowledge 
that he may find himself in the wrdng.” In reality, however, 
to consider the possibility of defeat at the next General 
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Election only serves to bring out the strength of the 
Unionist position. The Unionists are like “a great army 
which is defending a strongly entrenched fortress.” Again 
and again they have gone out into the open and beaten their 
assailants, and the worst that can happen to them is to be 
made to fall back upon their impregnable stronghold. 


How great is the strength of our fighting power, Lord 
Hartington showed by summarising the chief objections to 
Home-rule. To begin with, Home-rule is unnecessary, since 
“all the privileges of complete equality of government are 
open to the people of Ireland if they like to accept them.” 
What is good enough for England and Scotland is surely good 
enough for Ireland. Besides, the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom could do everything for Ireland which an Irish Par- 
liament could possibly do. Next, we object to Home-rule 
because “it would be opposed to the wishes and strongest 
convictions of a large and important minority.” Again, we 
object to Home-rule because “we feel no confidence in the 
persons who have up to the present time assumed to represent 
the voice and opinions of Ireland.” The Irish leaders have 
been closely allied to the enemies of Great Britain. Lastly, we 
believe that Home-rule “probably would be the means of 
doing great and unmerited injustice to the great Protestant 
minority in Ireland, and to the interests of that part of 
Ireland in which the Protestant community chiefly resides.” 
These are the grounds upon which, up till now, the battle of 
the Union has been fought and won. But supposing that we 
were defeated on this line of defence, the ultimate victory of 
the Union would still be secure in the inherent impossibility 
of devising any scheme for enacting that, at one and the same 
time, Iveland shall have an internal independent Govern- 
ment and remain an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
The rest of Lord Hartington’s address is considered elsewhere. 
On the whole, it is not a little consoling to think that such a 
speech could have been spoken to a popular audience in 
Scotland, and yet have been duly appreciated. 


If Lord Randolph Churchill had no past the two speeches 
which he made at Perth on Saturday last would place him 
among the foremost champions of the Union. As it is, their 
force is sadly discounted by the distrust which it is impossible 
to dissociate from the politician who made them. At the 
afternoon meeting, Lord Randolph said, in regard to his public 
action since he left the Ministry: “I have striven for one 
object, and one object alone, and that was the consolidation 
and increased strength of the Unionist Party,”—a sufficiently 
astonishing announcement when we remember the course 
pursued by him as to Irish Local Government in the spring 
before last, and last autumn as to the Suakim Expedition. 
Next, Lord Randolph varied his old description of the Liberal 
Unionists as the crutch of the Tory Party, by pointing out 
in somewhat more complimentary terms how they act as a 
lightning-conductor for Gladstonian abuse. 





In his second and more important speech, addressed 
to a popular audience in the City Hall, Lord Randolph 
considered, with great power of thought and expression, 
the fundamental and essential ideas that underlie the 
Union. No political arrangement between three separate 
communities could produce complete harmony. There 
must at times be the clashing of diverse interests. ‘“ But 
by the principle and system of a united Legislature those 
diverse interests become merged and minimised in the 
great mass of the Imperial Commonwealth, and those mutual 
jealousies and reciprocal complaints become expended and 
assuaged in the vastness of the Imperial policy.” This is a 
contention well worth keeping before the country, for the 
ordinary voter can almost instinctively appreciate its truth. 
The rest of the speech was full of good matter, and was 
remarkable for the declaration that, in the speaker’s belief, 
“the hereditary discord leading to the paralysis and to the 
shattering of the party,” which has before broken up every 
Trish political combination, now “exists in the party which 
follows the lead of Mr. Parnell.” 


The polling at Peterborough on Monday resulted in the 
yeturn of the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. A. C. Morton, an 
architect and surveyor by profession, and one of the few 
Radical members of the Court of Common Council. The 





See. 
figures of Monday’s poll, and of that held in 1886, are as 
follows :— 





1889. 1886, 

Gladstonian votes oe oes) MEY Secce, 1,491 
Unionist votes... a ‘ee aoe | OA... 1,780 
i | een 289 


In other words, a majority of 289 for the Union hag been 
turned into a minority of 251. No doubt the influence of the 
Fitzwilliam family had a good deal to do with the vote of 1886 
Still, Mr. Purvis was a capital candidate and made an excellent 
fight, and his failure to keep the seat must be admitted to be 
an unpleasant fact. Mr. Purvis, it is said, obtained over 2,000 
promises, another instance of the worthlessness of canvassing, 
The veteran elector who remarked: “ When one get of 
gentlemen comes round, I does my best to please ’em; and 
when the others call, I always pleases they too; but when J 
goes to the poll, I intends to please myself,” has always 
plenty of followers. At Elgin and Nairn the Gladstonians 
also won, the figures being :— 


1889, 1886, 

Gladstonians 2,573 ...... 1,991 
Unionists 2,044 ...... 1,872 
B20 keine 119 


It is said that the fishermen who voted this year did not vote 
in 1886, and that to this fact is due the increased majority, 
In any case, the figures are not really bad for the Unionists, 
since they polled 172 more votes than in 1886, and 316 more 
than the Tories alone in 1885. 


The proprietors of music-halls in London are in a panic, 
The power of renewing or refusing their music and dancing 
licences—that is, of shutting or keeping them open—has 
been vested by Parliament in the County Council. The 
County Council has appointed a Committee of Inquiry, and 
the Committee relies mainly on the evidence of one of its own 
members,—a Mr. McDougall. He has visited many of the 
music-halls, and finds that their conductors tolerate indecorous 
dances, suggestive songs, and the presence of crowds of loose 
women. The Committee will, therefore, reeommend the with- 
drawal of several licences, and the cleansing of the whole system. 
Mr. McDougall may not be the proper person to entrust with 
such power, and the system of inquiry is absurd ascompared with 
the one maintained in the case of the theatres. The Committee, 
however, is not responsible for that, and is to be commended 
for its effort to protect public decorum. The fair thing to do 
will be to renew the licences for a year with an emphatic 
warning, appoint a Visitor for the music-halls who knows 
the distinction between indecency and vulgarity, and then, if 
his orders are not attended to, revoke licences without mercy. 


The London County Council on Tuesday practically 
decided on an improvement which will not only greatly 
facilitate the traffic of the Strand, but which is another 
step towards making London the stateliest as well as the most 
picturesque city in the world. The south side of Holywell 
Street is to be pulled down, with the result that from the 
Strand facade of Somerset House, to the site of Temple Bar, 
will stretch a thoroughfare of magnificent proportions, out of 
which the two churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Dane’s will rise like islands dividing the stream of 
cabs and omnibuses. And not only will the public be able to 
get a fine view of that very interesting example of English 
Renaissance architecture, the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
but Street’s beautiful facade at the Law Courts will be 
visible from an entirely new standpoint. The remainder 
of the scheme, which will cost in all nearly a million and 
a half, consists in running a street from Holborn to strike 
the Strand somewhere opposite Waterloo Bridge, with a spur 
running from a circus in Drury Lane to the western corner 
of the Law Courts. If this scheme, which also includes the 
widening of the approaches to Waterloo Bridge, is arranged 
so as not to injure the delightful oasis of New Inn, the Council 
will deserve nothing but credit for their gigantic undertaking. 





The terrific gale which swept over the South and West of 
England in the small hours of Monday morning has strewn 
the coasts with wreckage. An old gunboat which was being 
towed from Plymouth to Liverpool had to be abandoned 
off Anglesea, to go to pieces on the rocks at Aberffraw. 
While struggling across Carnarvon Bay, the crew of the 
tug saw running before the gale a large schooner, which 
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: rds disappeared. The vessel must 
immediately aftorth iho boewhi: "Fhe: Peck: lilkdiont, 
— ies struggle, managed to save the crew of a 
ni — vessel which, after her foremast and rigging had 
anal exposed for twelve hours to the fury of the 
—_ At first the lifeboat could not get alongside, owing to 
poe vysea. Ultimately, however, a hawser was got aboard, 
2 “s ~~ eae effected. The captain’s wife was in the ship 
ret her baby of nine months old. First the woman was 
wae off, and then the carpenter, who carried the child sewn 
up in canvas and lashed to his shoulders. Last of all the 
. tain was safely got into the lifeboat, whose return was 
iniled with tremendous cheers from the thousands of spec- 
tators assembled on shore. Within an hour of the rescue, the 
abandoned ship drifted a total wreck upon the rocks near 
Peel Castle. The damage done by the gale was not confined 
to the shipping. The great breakwater at Holyhead has a 
rent in it, seven feet wide by fifty long, which it will cost 
£15,000 to repair. So tremendous was the force of the 
waves, that the coping-stones, blocks weighing fifteen tons, 
were tossed about as if they had been pebbles. 


Mr. Diggle, the Chairman of the London School Board, 
delivered his annual address on Thursday, from which it 
appears that the new management has decreased the ex- 
penditure from £1,045,365 to £1,028,883, though the 
number of children taught had increased by 47,600. More- 
over, this decrease had been secured in spite of an auto- 
matic increase of expenditure so great, that Mr. Diggle “has 
no hesitation in saying that the Board carried on their work 
in 1888 at the rate of £250,000 a year less than the corre- 
sponding work cost in 1885.” These figures will be contested, 
but the Board has evidently arrested the tendency to spend. 
The increased number of scholars, too, is satisfactory, though 
it should be observed that the non-Board schools are dying 
away under competition, the number attending those schools 
having decreased from 182,728 in 1879, to 164,321 ten years 
later. Mr. Diggle’s statement is a valuable one, but its public 
effect will be nearly lost owing to his having overweighted it 
with statistical details better suited to the appendix of a 
report. 


During the past ten days, a very remarkable movement has 
taken place among the schoolchildren of several large towns 
in England and Scotland. At Dundee, Edinburgh, Darlington, 
Middlesbrough, West Hartlepool, Cardiff, Jarrow, Hackney, 
Bermondsey, Kennington, and Plumstead, and in several 
other places, the children have struck, caricaturing all the 
machinery for bringing out the waverers by forcible persua- 
sion, and for enlisting public sympathy by processions, adopted 
by their elders. Their demands have a delicious naiveté 
about them. The abolition of the cane and of home-lessons, 
and more playtime—in one case, less than four hours of 
study a day is claimed—are declared by the children to be 
theirirreducible minimum. Ina few instances in Scotland, free 
education is also demanded in all the standards,—it has lately 
been partially granted in most schools across the Border. Of 
course, in the end the children are bound to lose, though possibly 
the abuse of caning, which undoubtedly sometimes exists, will 
be remedied. The most remarkable thing about the move- 
ment is that it, began as a kind of game in the East End, and 
then, in some mysterious way, suddenly appeared, not as 
play but as a reality, in matter-of-fact Scotland. The experts 
in the strange lore which relates to “passing the word” in 
semi-savage countries, and to the phenomenon which the 
Greeks called Pheme, have a splendid chance to examine their 
subject at first-hand. 


The French correspondent of the Times declares that the 
new Chamber must put a check on the torrent of libel which 
is now destroying all reputations in France. The Premier, 
M. Tirard, for instance, was allowed £10,750 for entertain- 
ments to be given by him during the Exhibition. He spent 
only £4,000, sent the balance back to the Treasury, and 
forwarded with it detailed accounts of the outlay of the 
remainder. Nevertheless, the journals opposed to him in- 
sinuated that he had pocketed much of the money, and when 
his vindication appeared, only half of them had the fair- 
hess to publish it. It is easy enough to stop libel of 
that sort—that is, libel imputing crime—if the nations 
choose. Let them treat it as common assaults are treated, 
and punish it, like assaults, with a few weeks’ real imprison- 








ment inflicted by the Magistrates. There would not be, under 
that law, a libel of the kind published in a century. No such 
law, however, will be passed, for the simple reason that the 
democracy likes libel, and will pay for it, and does not see why 
a public man should not be libelled. That drives from its 
service all but the thick-skinned; but then it has no scales to 
weigh the thin-skinned in. 


We forgot last week to mention a remarkable speech 
delivered in Paris to the Ethnological Council by a Chinese 
General named Tcheng-Ki-Tong. He spoke inexcellent French, 
and his.topic was the increase of intercommunication, which he 
considered equivalent to an increase of friendliness. The word 
“foreigner,” he said, would soon be obsolete in French. We 
fear he was only courteous after the Chinese fashion. His 
speech was uttered in a city where German poetry is publicly 
labelled “ Austrian” poetry, and in a country where the pre- 
sence of Italian labourers excites furious riots. If he had looked 
a little further afield, he would have found the Italian hating the 
Frenchman, the German the Russian, the Serb the Austrian, 
No two nations are really friendly, and of those which com- 
municate the most freely, the Czech hates the German with 
a deadly spite, and the Irishman describes his effort for 
Home-rule as “a struggle to be free”—of the Briton. As to 
Chinese, wherever they are known, as in California and 
Australia, they are expelled. National dislike has, on the 
whole, increased in the last twenty years, and for a very 
obvious reason. Power has passed from the cosmopolitan 
caste, which, knowing many peoples, could tolerate all, to the 
masses, who, knowing nothing, detest all who appear to be 
different from themselves. The many races of Austria love 
their Emperor because he is above them all, and hate each 
other because they are all on the same level. No intercom- 
munication can be so perfect as that of the German Jews and 
the German people; but if the police were withdrawn, the 
Jews would all be driven out. 

Most of us perhaps a little distrust the American accounts 
of the wildness of their Western life; but a New York corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Daily Post relates a story which 
could hardly be paralleled in Europe. Two families, or rather 
clans, in Kentucky have for years maintained a feud which 
has disturbed two counties, and has cost numberless lives. 
It was supposed to. have died away; but recently a girl 
belonging to the McCoy faction betrothed herself to a relative 
of the other, or Hatfield family. The McCoys at length gave 
up their opposition, but the Hatfields did not, and when bride 
and bridegroom appeared in church to be married, they fired 
through a window, and bridegroom, bride, and clergyman all 
fell dead before the altar. The McCoys armed and pursued 
them to the mountains, where a skirmish was expected; and 
by the latest advices, the Sheriff with an armed posse was 
hunting them both, to prevent further bloodshed. Yet they 
say hatred is extinct as a factor in modern life, and a vendetta 
seems to Englishmen an unnatural and preposterous motive 
for a sensation novel. 


The suicide of Sir W. Tindal Robertson—due to a sudden 
outburst of insanity—which took place at Brighton on 
Sunday, creates a vacancy in the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the borough. The death of the late Member 
seems especially sad when we remember that he was totally 
blind, and that up till a day or two ago he was carrying on the 
struggle against his infirmity, apparently with the courage 
and pertinacity displayed by Mr. Fawcett. It seems that the 
deceased had of late been suffering greatly from depression 
of spirits brought about by hypochondriasis. On one or two 
occasions, he said something to his medical attendant about 
“not being able to stand it any longer ;” but on Saturday 
last, when it was suggested by Dr. Elborough Scatliff that he 
had better have himself placed tmder control, Sir Tindal 
Robertson replied that he was sorry he had made remarks which 
were capable of being construed into an intention of self- 
destruction, and that he would control himself in future. 
Indeed, so little suspicious was his whole manner, that the 
doctor felt reassured. Sir Tindal, it must be added, was in 
the habit of taking a sleeping-draught, and it was suggested 
at the inquest that he committed the act while still under its 
influence. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97} to 97¢. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RETENTION OF THE IRISH MEMBERS. 


. HARTINGTON, in his speech at Stirling—in 

many ways the most remarkable he has ever made 
—appeals to the Press to discuss the question of the 
retention of the Irish Members at Westminster. Up till 
now, he complains, the subject has not been sufficiently 
debated, and he calls upon the newspapers to work out the 
problem, the solution of which can, he declares, be more 
satisfactorily attempted in their columns than on the plat- 
form. As to the usefulness of considering the matter, not 
merely so as to obtain a dialectical party triumph, but 
in the spirit in whch Hamilton and Madison argued 
out in the Federalist the great constitutional problems 
entertained by the Convention that drafted the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we feel no question. 
We are a little doubtful, however, as to whether the 
readers of newspapers will bear with equanimity what 
must be in the nature of an academic discussion. Still, 
since Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Hubbard, in which it is 
clearly laid down that if Home-rule is ever granted, the 
Trish Members will be retained at Westminster, has at last 
made the question one of practical politics, it is, at any 
rate, not premature to discuss it. It may not interest 
the public to examine in the abstract the constitutional 
possibilities of such a proposal ; but, at any rate, it cannot 
be said that we are beating the air if we enter upon the 
discussion. 

Let us try and put ourselves in the position of a con- 
stitutional lawyer, without politics, and without prejudices 
in favour of any special form of government, who has been 
“briefed” to draw a Home-rule Bill for Ireland which shall 
prove not only possible but workable, and who has received 
the following as his instructions :—‘ Confer on Ireland an 
independent Legislature which shall be empowered to deal 
with all exclusively Irish affairs, but retain the representa- 
tives of Irish constituencies at Westminster as before.” 
Let us next take one by one the various plans through which 
effect can be given to these directions. In the first place, 
it is evidently possible to obey the essential conditions by 
inaugurating a regular Federal system. If for the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs we grant Parliaments to 
Scotland, Wales, and England as well as to Ireland, and 
retain also the representatives of each in the Imperial 
Parliament, we shall have a Federal government. Affairs 
exclusively Irish, Scotch, Welsh, or English, would be 
managed in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or England 
respectively ; but matters of common or Imperial concern 
would be entrusted to a central body at Westminster. 
To use Mr. Freeman’s language, we may, if we like, take 
the path which leads to Home-rule through Federalism. 
But the majority of the Gladstonian Party have rejected 
as firmly as the Unionists the notion of dissolving the 
United Kingdom into a Federation. When, then, this 
scheme is presented by our supposed lawyer, he will be told 
that he must devise something different, something which 
is not Federal. The first and logical plan dismissed, the next 
to present itself will be an Irish Parliament dealing with 
affairs exclusively Irish, and an Imperial Parliament in 
which the representatives from Ireland will vote and 
speak upon all matters of Imperial concern, but will be 
unable to vote or speak while affairs exclusively English, 
Scotch, or Welsh are under discussion. In other words, 
the House of Commons at Westminster, whenever it 
occupies itself with matters of Imperial interest, will call 
in the Irish Members to assist at its deliberations. But, 
as Lord Hartington pointed out, this must mean the 
existence of two Governments, for there not only might, 
but almost necessarily would be a different party in 
the majority, according as the House was constituted 
for Imperial affairs or for the business of Great Britain. 
Then, too, even if this impediment were got over, we should 
have to find some means for defining what affairs belonged 
exclusively to the Members for Great Britain,—a task of 
the utmost difficulty. In fact, the idea of summoning the 
Irish Members by a bell—like waiters, as Lord Rosebery 
scornfully put it—-whenever there was a subject being dis- 
cussed situated within their political range of vision, must 
be dismissed as utterly unworkable. To state the plan is 
enqugh to destroy it; and since the first few months after 
the rejection of the original Home-rule Bill, no one has 
been found to say a good word for it. But if our 





Ss 
constitutional draftsman is forbidden any scheme con 
ferring partial legislative competence upon the Irish 
Members, as well as any Federalist plan, there is but 
one means left him for carrying out his instructions 
He must suggest a Parliament from which Irish affairs 
are to be excluded, but in which the Irish representatives 
will be free to vote on all subjects. This, as the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette realised long ago, is the onl 
possible result of retaining the Irish Members at West. 
minster. The plan may be unworkable in practice and 
unjust in principle, but it is one which theoretically ig 
perfectly possible, granted only that the English people 
are willing to accept it. Let us see what obligations and 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland respectively arise 
under it. In the first place, it is open to the objection 
that under it Ireland governs us while we do not govern 
Ireland, Her Members will be able to place and keep in 
power the men who administer our exclusive affairs, while 
we shall have nothing whatever to say in regard to those who 
control theirs. Irishmen will practically appoint our Home 
Secretary, though we shall have no voice in nominating 
theirs. In the same way, the eighty or ninety Irish votes 
may force some scheme of Poor-Law administration or of 
education upon us which the majority of Englishmen will 
detest, while we shall have to endure in silence the spectacle 
of some monstrously unjust piece of legislation applied to 
the minority in Ireland. No doubt we shall be told that all 
this is absurd, and that the Imperial Parliament will stil 
keep its control over Irish affairs, and be able, if it chooses, 
to interfere. This, no doubt, is true thoretically ; but prac- 
tically it is not to the point. If we are to run the risk of 
setting up a separate Parliament in Dublin, we should 
surely not be so mad as to court a revolt by overriding the 
authority we have just created. If we once hand over 
the control of her own affairs to Ireland, no sane person 
will advocate interference. But even if it is granted, 
for the purposes of argument, that such interference could 
take place, it cannot be alleged that the Irish would there- 
fore not exercise an undue preponderance in being able to 
decide as to which party in Great Britain the Executive, 
which would be English as well as Imperial, should fall. 
Our Executive would be responsible to the Irish representa- 
tives; the Irish Executive would not be to ours. But 
under these circumstances, who can pretend to believe that 
when it came to the test, the people of England and 
Scotland would submit to such an arrangement ? 

‘But,’ it may be urged, ‘they submit to it all at this 
very moment, and, indeed, are vehement in their desire to 
continue to submit. Surely it cannot be said that they 
only agree to Irish domination because they can meddle 
with the affairs of Ireland. The idea is absurd. If the 
present position is tolerable, which no Unionist can deny, 
then it will not be made worse by banishing the petty 
affairs of Ireland to Dublin.’ Such reasoning, though 
apparently sound, is in reality utterly fallacious. IE it is 
true of Ireland, it is true of Wales, of Scotland, and of 
the North of England. But suppose all these places were 
to be autonomous, and yet allowed to govern the local 
affairs of London and the South of England. Surely 
there would be a real grievance then. Not different 
in kind, though somewhat different in degree, is the 
grievance which would be created by the new form of 
Home-rule. It is the very essence of Parliamentary 
government—and the rule applied even in the time of the 
rotten boroughs—that those who vote a tax shall be the 
representatives of those who pay it. But under the new 
Home-rule system we should have Irishmen voting taxes 
not to be levied on their own constituencies, but on those of 
England and Scotland. Suppose the question to be that 
of raising money by increased stamp-duties leviable within 
Great Britain. A majority of the English and Scotch 
Members might refuse to vote the tax. Yet, nevertheless, 
the votes of the Irish could impose it. In a word, the 
retention of the Irish Members, coupled with the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Parliament, must of necessity 
violate the first principle of free institutions. The 
people of Great Britain would under such a system be 
governed not by themselves, but by an external power. 
It is all very well to talk of Home-rule being merely dele- 
gation; but delegation, if the essential maxims of repre- 
sentative government are to be maintained, must be applied 
equally and on the same lines to all portions of the 
country. Delegation, if it obtains only in one specified 
area, or as regards powers delegated nowhere else, must 
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c 1 principle upon 
: the break-up of the fundamental p ple up 
ie have hitherto been governed. 


M. CARNOT’S DIFFICULTY. 

UT of the two great obstacles which impeded the 
O formation of a steady and strong Government in 
ce, she has got herself rid of one. It was almost im- 
_—_, in a centralised country like France to govern 
po hile representatives and officials were alike doubtful 
- ae the very nature of the Constitution would not be 
bs ed, whether Parliamentarism would not be super- 
Y Med by personal power, and whether devotion to the 
Re ublic might not speedily become a disqualification for 
= No great measure could be so much as proposed, 
Jest it should send voters into the opposite camp ; and no 
one in the huge army of functionaries could obey important 
orders without a certain misgiving. Suppose the mass 
yote should crown General Boulanger ? Now, however, 
Boulangism lies sprawling. The verdict of the second 
ballots confirms the verdict of the first, and the Republic 
emerges from the struggle with a majority of 365 
to 211, a majority, if the Republicans would but stick 
together, large enough to accomplish anything. The 
form of government, therefore, may be considered settled, 
and the greatest of all causes of weakness in France—the 
doubt whether anything can be depended on for more than 
a month—has been for the time removed. For four years, 
at all events, France will continue Republican. It remains, 
however, to create a strong Government for the solidified 
State, and there is still some doubt whether the election, 
satisfactory as it is in some respects, has furnished for 
this purpose quite sufficient material. There is no doubt 
a dominant party, irresistible alike in numbers and in the 
confidence of the electors ; but that party is united only for 
the maintenance of the Republic. It is not united as to the 
objects which that Republic should pursue, not even 
whether it should be tolerant or avowedly anti-religious. 
The central body or party of moderation has, it is true, 
been greatly strengthened. The avowed Moderates or 
Old Whigs, who will follow M. Léon Say, are now 50 
in number, whereas they were only 6; and the total 
strength of the Moderate Liberals may be taken at 240 
ina House of 576 Members,—that is, 29 more than the 
whole body of Reactionaries, Legitimists, Bonapartists, 
and Boulangists all taken together. But, unfortunately, 
it is not a clear half of the House. The Radicals 
have retained more seats than was expected, and their 
group of 125 Members will, if it holds together, re- 
main in permanent possession of the balance of. power. 
They cannot and will not overthrow the Republic; but 
they can, and possibly they will, overthrow any Government 
which does not treat them with consideration, and allow 
them at least a veto upon the larger measures proposed. 
We know from past experience that such conduct will not 
cost them their seats, and will not seem to themselves an 
outrage on the morality they accept. To be even moderately 
safe, therefore, the Moderates must either gain 60 steady 
supporters from the Radicals, or must detach 60 from the 
Reactionary camp. Even with that increased force they 
would only have 12 more than half the House, which is 
288, and would be terribly harassed by personal ambitions, 
by the thirst for patronage, and by that intolerable itch 
to be visible which is the curse of French politicians; but 
still, with this number they might venture on great things, 
especially in regard to finance, which it is becoming more 
and more clear will be the first preoccupation. Naturally, 
under such circumstances M. Carnot is bombarded with 
advice, one set of counsellors recommending that he should, 
by making certain promises as to religion, win over the 
more moderate Reactionaries, while another set prophesies 
failure unless he can conciliate the saner men of the Radical 
division. He is told that by persuading the Royalists he 
will solidify the Republic for ever, and instructed that by 
uritating the Radicals he will compromise the future; in- 
formed that the wish of France is to stop religious perse- 
cution, and assured that it is longing for a relief from taxes, 
which it can obtain onl y from Radical finance, for Moderates, 

left to themselves, will never vote an Income-tax. 
Meanwhile, nobody asks whether it is quite so certain 
that M. Carnot can make any choice at his own 
discretion. He may be able, for anything any one 
knows, for one-half the Deputies are new men; but if he 
sable, his success will indicate a remarkable change in the 


condition of French feeling, which hitherto has forbidden 
any politician to give steady support to a party to which 
he does not belong. We see something of that feeling in 
England, where Unionists are called “ renegades” for pro- 
tecting the State, and accused of going into Tory bondage 
in order to oppress Ireland; but in France it rises into a 
passion. Society agrees on this subject with the politicians, 
and the Monarchist or Radical who supports a moderately 
Liberal Government is subjected to social ostracism. He 
may give a vote on occasion without much remark, for 
Frenchmen allow for caprice, and are not hard on 
isolated errors; but if he steadily supports another side 
than his own, he is condemned as a traitor, and cut. 
Among all clericals, all aristocrats, all sincere Legitimists, 
the sixty Monarchists who voted steadily by the side of a 
Moderate but Republican Ministry would be accused of 
having betrayed their King ; while among the Radicals, the 
sixty who fell away would be accused of selling themselves 
for pecuniary gain. If Monarchists voted with M. Constans, 
the Comte de Paris would say a few sentences about 
each of them which he would feel like cuts with a whip; 
while if Radicals pursued the same course, M. Clémenceau 
would whisper to their constituents that they had been 
betrayed. The preference of the country to a party, hardly 
appreciated in England, is in France never understood, and 
the Unionists, whom Liberals here only scold or ery over, 
would there be treated as persons worthy of the galleys. 
The social anger in such cases is so hot, that it extends 
even to the families of the accused, and popular women 
have found themselves suddenly alone in Paris because 
their husbands agreed to support Ministers nearly, 
though not quite, of their own complexion of thought. 
Such virulence is hardly comprehensible to English- 
men, trained for three generations at least to re- 
gard compromise as intellectually creditable, and rather 
Christian; but they may gain some idea of it, if 
they remember what religious controversies were even 
here fifty years ago, or how even now a great squire 
would be regarded if, without becoming a Baptist, he 
habitually and steadily supported Baptists against the 
Rector. In France, men hardly acknowledge in politicians 
the right to alter an opinion, and to suppress one because 
it might be injurious to the country is little less than 
infamous. To this hour, the only department in which 
a Legitimist can serve without the faintest stain on his 
honour is the Navy; and the Radical who accepted an 
Embassy from M. Ferry would be considered bought. 
The Comte de Paris could, no doubt, issue an order which 
would relieve his followers of much of the social stigma, 
if not all; but he has shown no disposition to do it, and 
unless he does it, M. Carnot will find the greatest difficulty 
in securing that firm and consistent majority which he of 
all mortals in France must most desire. The electors have 
also that power, holding in this respect, as in some others, 
the position of Sovereign; but when Monarchical they 
show no disposition to exert it, and when exceedingly 
Radical they refuse. Nothing crazes a Radical of the 
towns so suddenly as to hear of compromise from his 
Deputy, or to believe that his favourite representative 
is capable of behaving as moderately and as sensibly as if 
he were “an accursed bourgeois.” It is possible that, the 
safety of the Republic being assured, Republicans may be 
less savage, and Reactionaries more hopelessly patient ; 
but we foresee grave difficulties for M. Constans, and only 
hope that among the 289 new Members, a man may start 
up with moderate opinions and a personal hold over either 
the popular or the Reactionary mind. A strong leader of 
a large “ Dissentient ” group might make the Government 
safe, but he would have to abstain from office, and to bear 
more than the usual scorn “which patient merit of the 
unworthy takes.” France is full of capacity, but it does 
not breed Lord Hartingtons. 





MUSIC-HALL MORALITY. 


E do not clearly understand the extreme irritation 

caused by Mr. McDougall’s action against the 
music-halls. He is doing for them very zealously, and 
apparently with success, precisely the work which the 
Examiner of Plays does with the consent of all men for 
the theatres, and which most persons agree requires to be 
done for the more popular places of entertainment. It is, 
of course, somewhat preposterous, on the theory now 





accepted, that such supervision should be necessary in 
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places like music-halls, and in such an age as the present. 
The hypothesis upon which democracy is built is that the 
“ People” is wise, self-restrained, and virtuous; that its 
instincts may always be trusted; and that it will, if only it 
is left alone, show itself, more especially upon sexual 
questions, both more Christian and more sensible than the 
cultivated will. As a matter of fact, it shows itself a good 
deal worse. An unrestrained theatre for the upper classes 
would probably within a short time become a centre of 
corruption more or less concealed by polish ; and an un- 
restrained theatre for the masses would be a sink of 
iniquity without any polish at all. “ Penny gaffs,” which 
are such theatres, are usually abominable; and so, if they 
existed, would similar unrestrained places be if the admis- 
sion-fee were raised to a shilling. As no one really approves 
corrupting performances—even those who enjoy them 
thinking they ought to be disallowed—they must be 
restrained ; and the only method of restraining them is to 
put them, formally or informally, under official inspec- 
tion. In the theatres, this inspection is carefully 
performed, and, on the whole, with success. Every 
piece is read before it is acted, and when it is acted, 
a cool man of the world, representative of the Lord 
Chamberlain, acquainted with the drama and with the 
manners of the day, every now and then watches the per- 
formance with a view to detect any irregularity. If a 
dancing-girl deranges her dress too much, or an actor puts 
in suggestive or indecent words, the manager is privately 
warned, and unless he is unusually wrong-headed, he at once, 
in terror for his licence, abates the nuisance. Mr. McDougall 
does’ nothing for the music-halls that the Examiner of 
Plays does not do for the theatres, and it is at least as 
necessary that it should be done. The audience in any 
music-hall is more mixed, it is more liable to have drink 
in its head, and it is much sooner carried away by any 
excitement, good or bad.- It is less restrained by opinion 
or by good manners, and more disposed to see in indecency 
a comic as well as an enticing effect. As all license tends 
to grow wilder, the jaded taste needing ever more and 
more. alcohol, external restraint must be imposed upon all 
public performances ; and Mr. McDougall, in helping to 
impose it under the authority of the County Council, is 
merely performing an unpleasant duty. It is simply shame- 
ful to say that he visits the music-halls in quest of nasti- 
ness. So does the Examiner visit the theatres, and with the 
same sufficient excuse,—that this is the very business he is 
set by legal authority to do. How else, will somebody ex- 
plain, is heto doit? The absurdity and the injustice do not 
consist in Mr. McDougall’s action, but in the preposterous 
methods forced on him by an unreflecting Legislature. The 
Examiner of Plays, if he sees or hears anything objection- 
able, gives the manager a chance of purifying his perform- 
ance; and as his authority is sufficient, it is almost always 
—of late years we may perhaps say, always—sufiiciently 
purified to be endurable by decent persons. If it is not, 
the Examiner has only to say a word in private to the Lord 
Chamberlain, a great official chosen for his knowledge 
of men and manners, and the play is stopped. Poor Mr. 
McDougall, on the contrary, has to prove his case 
in public, before a Committee not necessarily competent, 
and against counsel intent on arguing that their clients 
are, in intention at all events, if not in fact, the most 
decorous of mankind. The result is a sort of “ Judge and 
Jury” trial, which, but that Mr. Poland, who usually 
defends the lessees, does not care either to irritate public 
feeling or to defend open immorality, and that the 
reporters exercise a decent discretion, would be as injurious 
to public decorum as the performances condemned. That 
objectionable method is not Mr. McDougall’s fault, or that 
of his Committee, but the fault of the House of Commons, 
which, in its wisdom, entrusted a delicate function, re- 
quiring taste, judgment, and knowledge of men, to a 
popular public meeting; and of the evil notion of the 
hour that publicity must always be, in se, a good 
thing, instead of being, as it is in four cases out 
of seven, an evil thing, requiring an intelligible justi- 
fication. The Legislature is right in insisting on 
supervision, and’ the Council right in exercising the 
powers entrusted to it; but both should have trusted 
a competent individual who could be relied on to act, 
without assigning reasons in open Court. It is said that 
such powers are too great, because of the property involved ; 
but the powers are granted already in the case of theatres, 
which are often, in London, worth many thousands a year ; 








while their lessees sometimes spend fortunes in prepari 

asingle play. Babil and Bijowis said to have cost £20008 
before the doors were open, and Babil and Bijou mj h 
have been prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain’s fia, = 
is argued, again, that innocent persons may be ileal 
by the Council’s decisions, they deriving incomes "a 

performances they cannot control; but a theatre ma. te 
owned by a baby, or a lady who never entered one; and y, 
do not admit those facts to be sufficient excuses for ee 
proper plays. Nor should we admit them in the cage of 
buildings which were centres of typhoid or scarlet feyer 

The just grievance of the music-hall proprietors, if they 
have one, is that they have not the quiet but effective 
warnings which, and not scandalous trials involving libels 
shaken as it were out of a pepper-box, keep our theatres 
moderately decent. They know perfectly well what js 
required of them, and though there is force in their state. 
ment that they cannot always keep away loose characters 

any more than hotel-keepers or theatre-lessees can, they 
have ample means for maintaining, if they please, rigid 
external order. 

One serious ground of complaint they must be admitted 
to have. The theatre monopoly presses upon them yery 
heavily. It is unjust as well as unwise to punish music-hal] 
proprietors for providing sensual attractions, and at the 
same time to fine them for providing intellectual ones, 
They all say, truly or falsely, that they could draw audiences 
if they were allowed to perform plays, which, it jg 
added, would as often be of a sentimental or innocently 
sensational kind as farces or burlesques. Their audiences 
would like very much to ery or to be astonished, and 
could be moved to laughter by a dramatic jest just as 
easily as by a vulgar topical song. The owners of music. 
halls are, however, forbidden to exhibit anything dramatic; 
and as a result, are driven back either upon good 
music, which they cannot always obtain without excessive 
expense, or spectacles, also costly, or exhibitions and songs 
more or less indecent, but cheap. They may be exaggera- 
ting or posing when they say they are willing, if these 
restrictions are removed, to cleanse their entertainments, 
but they certainly ought to be allowed their oppor. 
tunity. They are the caterers of amusement for the 
masses, and they ought to be permitted to offer the 
best attractions they can devise. We do not our. 
selves believe in all that Mr. Terry said to the Church 
Congress on behalf of the theatre, seeing that when un- 
restrained, it usually, in all countries, becomes vile ; but 
under strict restrictions, it is as blameless an amusement 
as any other, while its attractions have outlived any other 
through all the ages of history. If the music-halls 
become decent theatres of a less formal kind, so much 
the better for the people, and especially for those— 
still, we fear, the immense majority—who never willingly 
open a book. We doubt if the abolition of the 
monopoly would greatly injure the existing theatres, they 
drawing audiences who would never enter a music-hall; 
but even if it did, that is no reason for the continuance of 
a restriction which has become wholly inconsistent with 
the ideas of the time. It is a little too ridiculous in an 
age given up to democracy to declare that plays, properly 
licensed and supervised, shall not be played in places where 
the crowd is a little vulgar, and likes to smoke and drink 
while enjoying the entertainment provided. We wish it 
did not drink, or drank only the lightest draughts, 
as South Germans and Italians do; but its drinking 
will be no worse because the performance is a good one. 
There are arguments for the total prohibition of intoxica- 
ting liquors, though we think them all weak: in the face of 
the right of mankind to decide on its own diet ; but there 
are no arguments for allowing drink only in houses of 
entertainment where the performance is bad or silly. The 
higher intellectual character of the performance provided, 
or the exhibition displayed, cannot possibly make the 
alcohol take more hold. 





THE KAISER IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


E trust Lord Hartington will attend, attend himself, 

and attend quickly, to one feature in the politics of 

the day which, if neglected, may threaten the harmony 
between the Liberal Unionists and the Government. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that the group of statesmen who 
control the huge force called the Triple Alliance are 
endeavouring to persuade the Sultan into at least a con- 
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adherence to their plans. They want the aid of 
: nce to their plans. ey wan e aid 0 
tingent ete of brave nant obey the Sultan’s orders, 
the in the event of the anticipated war, can prevent 
eh from being attacked by Russia on her Southern 
= No Russian General would venture to enter Bosnia 
. me face of an Austrian army, at the risk of being 
in d by a Turkish army in his rear. It is with a view 
this support, which is practical and tangible support, 
not a vague promise of benevolent regard, that the German 
Emperor permits German officers, one of whom at least is 

= of mark, to reorganise and discipline the Turkish 
yes so completely, that it is now equal in all but content 


to any army of its kind in Europe. It is for this, also, 


that the Emperor himself, breaking through many diffi- | 


culties of etiquette, is about to pay a personal visit to 
Constantinople, and endeavour by a direct negotiation 
with the only real power in Turkey, to put an end to 
evasions and delays. The Kaiser’s visit, which must be 
a most picturesque, and may easily prove a historical 
event of the first importance, must, at all events, greatly 
influence the Sultan, whose permanent weakness is 
inability to make up his unusually acute mind. To such 
a visit, with such an object, there is no objection in this 
country. The stronger the League of Peace, the greater 
the chance that peace, which is the English interest, will 
be maintained intact ; and if the Sultan is wise enough to 
see that in supporting the League he is protecting himself, 
almost all Englishmen will recognise his wisdom with a 
certain satisfaction. But there is one danger in the efforts 
made to attain this end. They may include English 
pressure upon the Porte, or, at all events, English advice 
to the Porte; and they may end in convincing the Sultan 
that he is necessary to Europe, and therefore able to do as 
he likes within his own dominions. In other words, he 
may think that he is at liberty to reduce Armenia, Crete, 
and possibly Macedonia, to order by terror, as terror is 
understood by Asiatic rulers. 

That there is a disposition at the Palace to have recourse 
to this method of suppressing discontent, or at all events 
to tolerate it, is past all question. The stories received 
from Armenia, from Crete, and less definitely from Mace- 
donia, are too consistent to be inventions. They are 
supported by the evident fact that the Government is 
anxiously suppressing information which would otherwise 
be over-full—in Crete, for instance, the Turks prohibit 
emigration to Greece, and imprison all whom they suspect 
of corresponding with Athens—and they are in themselves 
only too probable. The Turks, though they have an easy 
indifference when unresisted which is constantly mistaken 
for toleration, and is about as like toleration as the con- 
tempt of a mastiff for a terrier’s barks, will not tolerate 
plans to destroy their ascendency, and when their Christian 
subjects are provoking, grow excessively cruel. Their 
subjects are just now most provoking. That their 
dependants should rise in resistance against customary 
order, not in their own strength, but in reliance on foreign 
aid, is enough to irritate any dominant race, much 
more one which, like the Turk, believes firmly that it 
reigns by divine commission, and that in surrendering 
authority it is disobeying an unmistakable command 
from Heaven. Armenians, Cretans, and Macedonians, 
they are all appealing to the enemies of Turkey to give 
them the freedom which, if they were Montenegrins, 
they would win for themselves. The Turks, under such 
arcumstances, feel at once like Englishmen when Negroes 
rise, and like monks when brethren apostatise, and give 
themselves up to a fury which is more like madness than 
the ordinary anger of a ruling caste. They let them- 
selves loose; and Asiatics let loose never can be con- 
tented to kill; they must insult besides, must bring 
it home to their victims that in their masters’ eyes they 


_ aredogs. Much of the horror which attended the Indian 


utiny was due to this feeling; and Indians, whether 
ussulman or Hindoo, have not the latent ferocity of the 
tks, who remain, under all their veneer, true children of 
the Chinese desert from which they emerged to conquer two 
Civilisations,—the Roman and the Arab. Their subjects 
how this well, and whether the Armenians and Cretans 
are already under the harrow—as they assert—or*not, they 
ve, it is certain, in indescribable. terror of massacre and 
outrage, terror which they know to be justified by 
tory. The removal of that terror ought to be— 
— be, if Liberal Unionists are to approve—the abso- 
ute condition of the admission of the Sultan into 


any European alliance relying in the faintest degree upon 
the sympathy of England. We trust that the German 
Emperor, who is now allying his family with the reigning 
House of Greece, and who, though a stern man, has given 
no evidence of tolerance for cruelty, will bring this con- 
dition of affairs sharply home to the Sultan’s mind, which 
is open at least to the impression that Europeans have fads 
which it is advisable to respect. It is rumoured, indeed, 
that he has done so, and that, in view of his coming relation 
to the Hellenic Kingdom, an amnesty for all Cretans will be 
issued during his stay in Constantinopie; but this concession 
isas yetonlyarumour. Whether it is true or not—and it 





would be true if the German Emperor exerted himself in 
that direction—this ought to be the policy of Great Britain, 
the implied or express condition upon which she will 
assent in any shape or way to any arrangement which may 
even indirectly involve a strengthening of the Turkish 
domination in Christian provinces. If this is not secured, 
Lord Salisbury will find next Session that his foreign 
| policy, which we believe to be, in the main, acceptable to the 
country, is hampered with difficulties, and that there is 
one subject upon which he and his allies in Parliament 
are not in hearty accord. The Daily News may be issuing 
its accounts as party tricks, intending no good to the 
Christians of Turkey, but only to the Gladstonians of 
Great Britain ; but its motive is no matter. If the Greek 
accounts are true, the terrorising of Armenia and Crete 
must be stopped at once, if the Government is not to find 
itself endangered by its Turkish policy. The Unionists 
are pledged to the Christians of Turkey, and they have a 
right to ask that, in spite of any momentary necessities, 
their clients shall be permitted to enjoy the measure of 
contemptuous toleration which is alone possible to Euro- 
peans under an Asiatic rule. 

There are three excuses for the Turkish method of 
action which, whenever an outbreak of ferocity occurs, are 
always put forward in its defence. One is, that the stories 
of “ atrocities ’—that is, of the murders of unarmed men 
and outrages upon defenceless women—are, in truth; mere 
devices of Russian and Greek intriguers to arouse the 
sympathies of Europe. That excuse always breaks down 
in the presence of a mass of disinterested testimony, sure, 
in places like Armenia and Crete, to be forthcoming at 
last. They are not unknown lands, or occupied by peoples 
whom the Western world has forgotten. The second 
excuse is, that the outrages are committed by the armed 
population, and not by the agents of Turkish authority. 
That is seldom true, the Mussulman population usually 
maintaining some modus vivendi with its Christian 
neighbours, though it naturally will not assist them to 
resist the Sultan’s Irregulars, acting on full authority 
and in the name of the Faith. The third excuse is, that 
the Sultan cannot control agents at a distance ; and that is 
absolutely false. The Sultan is better obeyed by his great 
officials than the Czar. How Abdul Hamid has re- 
established the authority of his great place, so terribly 
shaken by the events which preceded his accession, we do 
not accurately know, though we suspect; but of the fact 
there can be no doubt whatever. It is admitted by 
every European, official or independent, who penetrates 
the secrets of official life in Constantinople. Mahmoud 
the Terrible, who destroyed the Janissaries, was not 
more dreaded than the present Sultan, who dreads 
every one, even his own Generals. To the farthest 
corner of his dominions, he is obeyed implicitly, and 
he has only to issue an order to cast Moussa Bey, the 
terror of Armenia, into prison, and turn Chakir Bey from 
the resolute oppressor of Crete into a good-natured 
pacificator, anxious only that everything should be as it 
was three years ago. That order will in no degree tend to 
foster insurrection, for the Armenians are resisting not the 
Sultan but the Kurds, and are well aware that their time 
for deliverance is not yet; while the Cretans understand 
perfectly well that M. Tricoupis wishes them to be quiet, 
and that aid for them is impossible except through diplo- 
macy. They are mutinous through fear alone, and if an 
honest amnesty were proclaimed and enforced, would return 
at once to their old attitude of patient waiting, until it pleases 
Providence to deliver them from the Turk. They are not 
loyal subjects, and never will be, but till their hour arrives 
they will be obedient taxpayers; and the Sultan requires 
no more. With all Europe looking on, civil war is neither. . 
his interest nor that of the clan of which he is the repre- 





sentative. He would be far wiser to appoint a Christian 
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Prince of Crete, and exact a tribute of £100,000 a year, 
guaranteed by Greece; but if he prefers the old system, 
let him have it, on the well-defined understanding that 
the Christians are to be treated at least as well as horses, 
and while they remain submissive, are not to be whipped. 





THE WORKING OF THE ALLOTMENTS ACT. 


4 er Annual Report of the Rural Labourers’ League— 
‘ the body over which Mr. Jesse Collings presides— 
shows that the persistent attempts of the Gladstonian 
Party to discredit the Allotments Act of 1887, and to pre- 
vent its being put into operation, have in a great measure 
been unsuccessful. In spite of the opposition which it 
has had to encounter, not, as might have been expected, 
from the Tory squires, but from the men who claim to be 
the natural leaders of the working man, Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Society has steadily fought the labourers’ battle, 
and has contrived in a great measure to defeat the 
schemes of its antagonists. The endeavour of the 
Gladstonians in many parts of England to boycott 
the Allotments Act—an endeavour by no means dis- 
couraged from head-quarters—is one of the most cynical 
pieces of selfishness that has ever discredited a body of 
politicians. The Gladstonians have not even the excuse 
of being able to declare that they do not believe that allot- 
ments are any good to the labourers. Not only is it part 
of their political creed to extol their advantages, but, for 
the most part, they realise thoroughly how keen is the 
desire for “a bit of land” among the poorer classes, and 
how beneficial is its acquisition. Yet, knowing this, and 
feeling as they do, they would rather indefinitely postpone 
the time when the workmen shall get allotments, than run 
the risk of their opponents obtaining the credit of having 
produced a workable measure. The word has been passed 
round that the Act is to be denounced as “a sham, a 
snare, and a delusion,” and, accordingly, everything is 
done to discourage the labourers from attempting to 
put its provisions into operation. The poor man is to go 
landless rather than that the Unionists should be imagined 
to have contributed towards lightening his lot. The Glad- 
stonian managers try, in fact, to treat the labourers as if 
they were their special property. A jealous man waxes 
furious if any one else is kind to his dog, fearing that it 
may cease to obey him and learn to trust other people. So 
the Gladstonians would rather the class they expect to 
obey them should not be relieved at all, than that they 
should be helped by the Unionists. It matters not that 
Mr. Jesse Collings has devoted his life to the labourers. 
He does not agree with Mr. Gladstone as to Home-rule, 
and therefore all his attempts to benefit the labourer must 
be sternly boycotted. It is far more important that the 
labourer should regard the Unionists as the party hostile 
to his interests, than that he should be put in a posi- 
tion to get an allotment or a piece of garden-ground. 
That we are not speaking at random in talking thus, may 
be shown by the actual words employed in the Report 
of the Rural Labourers’ League. This is what Mr. Jesse 
Collings and his colleagues say as to the opposition they 
have encountered :—“ The work of the League has been 
the more difficult owing to the misrepresentations of 
Gladstonian speakers and writers. Attempts are continually 
made to mislead the rural population by the statement 
that their interests are wholly dependent upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s return to office, and that no beneficial legislation 
can be expected from the Unionist Party. Asa part of 
these tactics, the Ailotments Act of 1887 passed by the 
present Government is now systematically disparaged by 
the party who in 1886 used the question to gain office, 
and then threw it on one side without making any effort 
to redeem their pledges.” 

In spite, however, of such unjust and unscrupulous 
action, the Act of 1887 has already done a good deal 
towards providing land for the labourers. To begin with, 
it has stimulated the voluntary supply of allotments. 
The villagers are usually the slowest and most dumb 
of human beings. A landowner who has not the philan- 
thropic instinct, may live for thirty years in his park 
and never realise that the labourers want more ground. If 
there has always been ten acres of allotments, the agent 
and the bailiff are sure to declare that they do not believe 
the village could do with more, and in this the cottagers 
will apparently acquiesce. The passing of the Act of 1887 
produced, however, an immense advertisement of the 








- rc, 
need of more allotments. After it had passed, hundreds 
of squires began to ask themselves seriously : “Is any mo 
land wanted ?”—and to find that there was. What are the 
actual figures as to the number of allotments granteq i 
this way, cannot, of course, be ascertained ; but the an 
that have come under the knowledge of the Committee of 
the Rural Labourers’ League alone amount to 4,500 and 
comprise over 2,000 acres. If the figures in regard to 
land supplied through the actual operation of the Aq 
are considered, they are equally remarkable. Upward 
of 1,800 men have been supplied with allotments 
through the direct action of the local authorities. Wi, 
the assistance of the authorities, arrangements haya 
also been concluded between the applicants and the loca] 
landowners under which a further number of 2,100 mey 
have been supplied. In reality, then, the Allotments Aq 
of 1887, instead of being, as the Gladstonians are fond of 
declaring, utterly worthless and worse than nothing, can hp 
proved to have already assisted between 8,000 and 9,000 men 
to obtain a piece of land, and in all probability has helped , 
very much larger number. Considering that the Act has 
only been in operation two years, this result is satisfactory 
and reflects credit on Mr. Jesse Collings and the Libera] 
Unionists who have supported him. Many men would haye 
argued that it was useless to try and fight the boycotting 
of the Gladstonian Party. The Rural Labourers’ League 
was, however, deterred by no such fears, and after a sharp 
struggle, has emerged victorious. They have shown the 
country voters beyond a doubt that the Unionist Party is 
not careless of their interests, and that while their opponents 
found it necessary to abandon the cause of the agriculturl 


labourer in order to attack the Union, the Unionists were 7 
able to defend their position from assault, and yet t) ~ 
provide real help on the subject which most deeply affects 


the rural poor. 

In addition to the work connected with the carrying-out 
of the Act of 1887, the Rural Labourers’ League dogs 
important service in seeing that the provisions of the 
Allotments Extension Act of 1882 are properly observed, 





This measure obliges trustees and other owners of charity | 


lands under certain specified conditions to offer portions of 
their land to the Jabourers as allotments. As might beer. 


pected, however, the trustees, from laziness or ignorance, 


often fail to comply with the Act; while the labourers, from _ 


want of initiative and a lack of energy, still oftener do not 
make the necessary demands. 
mittee of the Rural Labourers’ League give advice and 


assistance to the labourers on the one hand, and on the 


other call the attention of the Charity Commissioners to 
any violations of the law that may occur. Again, in 
cases where the Charity Commissioners are preparing 
new schemes for the administration of special endov- 
ments, Mr. Jesse Collings and his colleagues urge the 
claims of the rural poor. For instance, last year they 
managed, with the assistance of the Mercers’ Company, tv 
get the Charity Commissioners to modify the scheme pro- 
posed for the Colliers’ Free School Trust. Again, at 
Cleobury Mortimer, the Committee tell us that they have 
obtained “ important concessions, including provision for 
the practical teaching of agriculture.” The Runl 
Labourers’ League is, in fact, doing good work in the 
interests of the labourers all over England. The little 
newspaper they support, the Rural World, is full of 


matter interesting to the cottagers ; and on every side the | 


Society shows not only great activity, but a real desire to 
help the agricultural labourer, and to raise him to a higher 
level. If the public gives the League the support it 
deserves, we cannot doubt that in a very few years’ time, 
as far as the country districts are concerned, England wil 
be free from the disgrace of possessing a class engaged it 
tilling the soil, and yet entirely divorced from any share it 


that enjoyment of the land which alone makes agricultur? | 


attractive. Up till now, a man might spend his whole life 
tilling the earth, and yet never know the pleasure of seeing 
his own crops grow and his own fruit-trees blossom and beat 
fruit. If the Rural Labourers’ League is only allow 
fair play, a condition of things so unnatural will henceforth 
become an impossibility. 
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THE COST OF AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


MERICAN editors occasionally tickle the ears of the 
groundlings among their readers by comparing the 
cost of a President with the cost of a Monarch. Aftet 
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ions, and making a few sarcastic allusions to the 
pate na of Courts and the servility of courtiers, they 
wind up by vaunting the superiority of Republican institu- 
tions, as exemplified in the _very modest salaries of the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States and his Ministers. 
But they seldom or never on these occasions mention how 
much it costs to elect a President, and are judiciously 
silent as to the extravagance and corruption of their 
elections generally. The cost to the American people of 
a contest for the Presidency probably exceeds the cost 
of maintaining all the Courts of Christendom put 
together. Competent observers have put it at twenty 
millions stérling, exclusive of the indirect cost arising 
from the derangement of business, and the spendings of 
rivate citizens during the two months’ saturnalia 
which invariably precede the election. It may be 
objected to this estimate that it is a mere guess, 
and that there are no authentic returns by which 
it can be checked. This is true; and until American 
political parties all over the States take the world into 
their confidence, and publish their accounts, the extent of 
their expenditure must remain more or less of a secret. 
But if we know how much it costs to “run the machine” 
in one city, we shall be able to make a shrewd inference as 
to the cost of elections in the rest of the country; and, 
thanks to an American journalist, who very rightly thinks 
that the first step towards getting rid of an abuse is to 
expose it, we have this knowledge as touching the City of 
New York. Some time ago, the gentleman in question 
contributed several articles on the subject (of which he 
has made an exhaustive study) to Harper’s Weekly and 
another paper. These articles, revised and amplified, he 
has since published in the form of a pamphlet, to which 
we are indebted for most of the facts which we are about 
to cite.* 

First of all as to that part of the expenditure which is 
recognised as legal, and saddled on the taxpayers. New 
York is divided into 812 electoral districts, and as for 
each district the law provides four inspectors and two 
poll clerks, we get a total of 4,872 election officers, all of 
whom, though paid by the public, are appointed by the 
Republican and Democratic Police Commissioners respec- 
tively, and in equal proportions. They divide the spoils, 
in fact. The pay of these party functionaries absorbs 
nearly £30,000 a year; other items raise the total appro- 
priation for local election purposes to £45,000 a year. In 
those years when United States officers are chosen (every 
other year) the total is swollen to £60,000; and the Presi- 
dential election (every four years) costs the City Treasury 
an additional £40,000. The larger of these sums is virtually 
spent in bribery. “It is so used,” says Mr. Ivins, “as 
to assure and guarantee the votes of at least ten 
persons for every electoral district ;’ and as these districts 
average three hundred voters each, it follows that 3 per 
cent. of their number are employed in or about the elections, 
as paid officers of the law, “and the election district 
— see that they are the first men to vote, and to vote 
right.” 

In addition to these direct payments, there are indirect 
payments in the shape of salaries to Assembly district 
leaders, who, though they fill salaried offices, give all their 
time to the work of party organisation. Next, we have 
what may be termed the extra-legal expenditure, the sums 
voluntarily disbursed by candidates and assessed on office- 
holders and office-seekers. Candidates for the State 
Assembly are required to pay from 20s. to £3 for each 
polling district; candidates for the State Senate, from 





44 to £6 for each district. Hence, there being 812 
districts, it costs at least as many pounds to become a 
Member of the Assembly, and £3,248 to become a Senator. | 
W ould-be Senators have been known to spend £10,000 | 
apiece,—the one in losing, the other in securing his | 
election: “Candidates for judicial offices have paid as | 
much as £4,000. From £2,000 to £3,000 is the average | 
assessment for the Superior and Common Pleas Bench, | 
while the assessment for the Supreme Court has frequently | 
been higher than this.” The citizen who aspires to the office | 
of Mayor is required to pay £4,000 into the party war- 
chest as a conditio sine qué non of his party’s support; and 
the patriot who would serve his country as Sheriff, County | 
Clerk, or Reporter must contribute to the same fund the | 
trifle of £2,000. Altogether, calculates Mr. Ivins, the 








Ivins, 
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assessments in an average year, on the basis of only two 
candidates per district, foot up to at least £42,000. 
Most of this money is distributed amongst the voters 
for work done. At the Mayoral election of 1886, 
there voted 219,992 citizens, of whom 43,848, or 20 per 
cent., received money for their votes and services. In 
addition to the legal and extra-legal expenditure, the can- 
didates and their friends spend for election purposes at 
least £20,000 a year, according to the estimate of a number 
of district leaders, and they are the gentlemen who know. 

Putting all these things together, and a few more, which 
it is not necessary here to mention, though our informant 
sets them forth in full, we find that the normal expenditure 
of New York City for election purposes is at the rate of 
£140,000 a year. This in addition to the cost of electing 
the State Governor ; and in Presidential years the amount 
is increased ‘“ beyond all believing.” In 1884, it cost the 
County Democracy of the Tenth District alone £260 for a 
single parade. A single parade in a single district! And 
similar parades were going on all over the country for two 
months. The nomination of Cleveland cost the County 
Democracy of New York alone £20,000. The function 
in this instance seems to have consisted chiefly in sending 
six hundred and fifty delegates to Chicago, and keeping 
them there like fighting-cocks for a whole week. Nearly 
£3,000 went for travelling expenses, £10,000 for board 
(at the rate of £2 per day per man), and they drank wine 
to the tune of £2,000. A similar pilgrimage cost Tammany 
Hall £10,000. What it cost the other side to nominate their 
candidate, Mr. Ivins, not being in the confidence of the 
Republican leaders, is unable to tell us; probably quite as 
much. All this in one town! ‘True, that town is the 
largest and wealthiest ; yet when we think how many large 
and wealthy towns America possesses, and that from every 
one of them are sent delegates to nominating Conventions, 
that in every one of them the Presidential carnival is in 
full swing for two months, that the same thing goes on in 
rural districts, albeit on a less extravagant scale, we may 
well believe, though we are unable to prove, that the 
making of a President costs the country twenty millions 
sterling, which sum divided by four makes five millions 
a year, almost equal to the interest of two hundred 
millions of our National Debt, enough to maintain in 
splendour all the reigning Sovereigns of Europe, with 
the Pope and the President of the French Republic 
thrown in. 

The most remarkable result of this amazing method of 
choosing a Chief Magistrate is that, as often as not, he is 
virtually the nominee of a single State, possibly of a single 
political faction. Parties are so evenly divided, and the 
State of New York is so populous, that the candidate 
who wins its suffrages may regard his election as 
sure ; and as Tammany Hall and the County Democracy 
(rival organisations, though nominally enrolled under the 
same flag) control the elections in New York City, they are 
able in ordinary times, if united, to decide the Presidential 
election. But at the last election they were disunited, 
and Tammany Hall, to use an expressive Trish phrase, 
“sold the pass.” It would pay better, its managers 
thought, from a strictly money point of view, to win the 
local election than to win the Presidential election; and 
as against the County Democracy and the Republicans the 
Tammany Hall people were not strong enough to accom- 
plish this object, they proposed to the Republicans that if 
the latter would help them to carry the city, they would 
give their votes and influence to the Republican candidate. 
The offer was accepted, and Mr. Harrison was elected. 
A few weeks before the election, a New York Member of 
Congress, known to the present writer, went to Washington 
expressly {o inform Mr. Cleveland that unless something 
were done to reconcile the rival Democratic factions, he 
would surely be defeated. Mr. Cleveland’s neglect of this 
warning lost him his election. 

The Americans are an enlightened and a high-spirited 
people, and some time or another, when they can spare the 
time, they will surely break the “ Machine” in pieces, and 
scatter the knaves who run it to the four winds of heaven. 
Pending that consummation, we may be excused if we 
decline, upon grounds of economy, to convert our United 
Kingdom into a Federation, and prefer our ancient and 
effete Monarchy, and even our House of Lords, to a 
system of government which is shaken by quadrennial 
cataclysms and has for its first ornament Tammany 
Hall. 
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COURTESY versus SINCERITY. 
HERE will be more sympathy in England with the 
American Bishop who has denounced the usual phrases 
of courtesy as insincere, than the Daily News appears to 
believe. According to our contemporary, Bishop Huntington 
thinks it wrong to “express regret” when declining an un- 
welcome invitation, to ask for the “pleasure” of distasteful 
company, or even to “ present compliments ” to persons whom 
the writer at heart regards with uncomplimentary sentiments. 
The Bishop would, of course, consider the answer, “ Not at 
home,” when the hostess is in the house, as a device of the 
Devil; and think of the excuse, “ He is not very well,” if spoken 
of one in health,as a tempting of Providence. The Daily News 
smiles at his simplicity; but the illusion—for it is an illusion 
—which has conquered the worthy Bishop has intermittently 
perplexed the best classes of English society for centuries, 
and even now exercises an embarrassing influence on many 
minds. (The Puritans detested most of the formulas of courtesy 
as. either untrue or impious, and the Quakers repudiated them 
for all time as inconsistent with “ plainness,” though they 
adopted a courtesy of their own one item of which, marked by a 
singular forgetfulness of their own ethics, was to call every one 
“friend.” Thatis, of all terms of civility perhaps the one least 
generally true. The earlier Evangelicals were greatly exercised 
about the rightfulness of “ unfaithful courtesies,” and but that 
so many of their leaders were rich and well-bred men, might 
have made a more decided stand against them ; while to this 
hour pious women of all kinds avoid the phrase, ‘“ Not at home,” 
as savouring of untruth, and women who would be pious if 
they could, object to it “because servants think it untrue.” 
Thousands, we believe, would endorse Bishop Huntington’s 
opinion, even though they did not act on it, and for his reason, 
that courtesy must not be preserved at the expense of truth. 
Yet every one of them willassert every day of their lives that the 
sun has risen or set, though the statement, on their hypothesis 
that truth and literalness are the same thing, is a direct false- 
hood, which to the very ignorant and to children may be an 
injurious one. They cannot understand that any form of 
“words is true if it conveys a true idea to the hearer—words 
mattering nothing in themselves—and that a courteous 
method of saying, “ No admittance,” is exactly as true, when 
once generally adopted as the proper phrase, as a discourteous 
one. The words, “ With compliments,” are simply a recogni- 
tion of the receiver’s right to respect, and except in extreme 
cases, are not even technically false; while the expres- 
sion of an artificial regret is a courtesy simply, meaning, 
“T have no intention to be either abrupt or impertinent 
in giving this answer,” which is true. If any one took a 
courteous expression for more than it meant, it might 
be necessary to exercise caution, and, as the Daily News 
says, to beg pardon only of those possessed of the power of 
pardoning ; but nobody does so take it, and the use of con- 
venient euphemisms has no effect except to facilitate slightly 
the intercourse of mankind. Their use is certainly not more 
untruthful than that of half the intensive adverbs now in 
everybody’s mouth, and a great deal more sincere than the 
phrases with which a business man or a tradesman precedes 
his signature to a receipted bill. 

Bishop Huntington will, as we have said, receive sympathy 
from a great many good English people, and this the more 
for a reason almost peculiar to men of the Teutonic race. 
That worship of truth for which Bishop Huntington pleads 
exists in England; but there exists something else besides, a 
latent belief that courtesy is in its essential nature insincere 
and contemptible. The common people avow this belief quite 
plainly, and defend their roughness of speech upon this 
ground; and a numerous section of the cultivated hold the 
opinion also, though they rarely announce it to the world. 
They only profess to admire “ rough diamonds,” men who afe 
“ downright” and women who are “plajn-spoken,” or always 
“say what they mean.” They say of a man, “He is too 
polite,” and if his politeness is finished, distrust it as evidence 
that he has something to conceal. They would as soon think 
of teaching courtesy in the pulpit as of teaching etiquette, 
and think the old world silly when it recognised politeness 
among the virtues to be acquired. They do not, it is true, 
like want of courtesy towards themselves, any more than 
they like asceticism in their own daily lives; but they 
admire it when displayed towards others, or at least 

think of it as a guarantee of character. So well is this 








understood, that many professional men, and’even tradema 
affect discourtesy in order to inspire confidence in their ad 
or their wares, and find after a time that they have attracted 
a profitable clientéle. “ You will get no politeness,” custom 
say, “but you will get what you want,” their only peek 
that being, however, the want of politeness itself. ‘The cause t 
this feeling, which is a curious exception to the liking of a 
kind for a smooth path, is, we are convinced, a secret an 
tempt for courtesy as a branch of histrionies, or even a Fie 
of dissimulation. ‘Nobody,’ men say or think, ‘ would be as 
civil as all that unless he had something to gain.’ The cynical 
criticism has, of course, occasionally truth in it. A great 
number of men are acting when they are courteous, and put on 
and put off courtesy at will, not always for the sake of advan. 
tage, but still by a conscious effort. We all know people who 
are courteous, that is, who display perfect consideration, only 
towards superiors—this is the standing habit of all mep. 
servants, and of almost all Asiatics, who, though often natural} 
dignified, are only intermittently courteous—and there is aclagg 
which never displays it except towards inferiors, the motive 
in the latter case being partly kindness, partly a desire for the 
pleasant effect which they know they can produce. It may 
be right to despise such courtesy so far as it is histrionic— 
though we do not see why, when it makes life easier, we should 
despise it any more than any other civilised practice—byt 
courtesy remains none the less one of the higher qualities. [t 
is the most useful of the many varieties of unselfishness. Except 
the few who are courteous because there is in themselves an 
inner well-spring of graciousness, or who are so happy that 
they are in love with all mankind—you will meet perhaps two 
specimens of each in a lifetime—no one can be courteous 
without incessant small self-suppressions which discipline the 
character, and which we should all admire in any other depart. 
ment of effort. Courtesy, the true considerateness which 
will infringe no right of another, and diminish no pleasure, 
which recognises all individuality and pays homage to all just 
claims, is self-suppression in action, as well as concrete sym. 
pathy. It reduces the burden of life more even than pity, 
because it can be displayed towards all, and all are slightly 
raised as well as soothed when it is displayed. Of all the facul. 
ties which can be acquired, it is the one which is nearest to a 
Christian grace; and where it is lacking, the Christian graces 
lose half their external influence. The English contempt for 
it is a defect, not a merit, in the English character, and is one 
of the many reasons why that character is misunderstood, and 
why one of the kindliest of races—a race which, for example, 
quotes the hatred of Irishmen as a reason for fresh benefac- 
tions to the Irish—is regarded abroad as both selfish and 
ill-conditioned. That does not matter very much, it is true; 
but it does matter that the charge is very often true, and true 
because its objects have never passed under a discipline of 
courtesy. Courtesy is not imperative here, and in neglecting it, 
the Englishman, and especially the uncultivated Englishman, 
gives full play to the instinctive selfishness which grows 
as it is indulged, and to that individualism careless of 
all besides, which, when extended to manners and shown in 
small things, is but another name for brutality. Courtesy is 
an armour; courtesy is a solvent of temper; and courtesy is 
an expression of that perpetual self-control which, even more 
than his knowledge, differentiates the civilised man from the 
savage. If Bishop Huntington acted on his own precepts— 
which, of course, he never does—and said to every guest pre- 
cisely what arose in his mind to say, he would be a more 
“natural” man, it is true; but the Fijian or the Samoyed 
would be as natural as he. 





THE WORLDLINESS OF WOMEN. 

. R. PUNCH,” in the rhymed assault upon - modern 

manners to which he has been treating his readers for 
the last five weeks, would have us understand that the woman of 
modern times is far more mercenary, as well as far less simple, 
than her sister of a generation or two ago. If we are to believe 
the pictures displayed to our view in “The Modern Asmodeus,” 
the girl of the period, though by no means disinclined to 
encourage the attentions of the lover, has no sort of notion of 
entering upon the matrimonial contract unless her wooer is 
possessed of a fortune. Love is all very well in flirtations, 
but marriage demands something more serious and matter-of- 
fact. The essential question which must be asked before all 
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encase 
; 9 P | 
others is,—‘ What is he worth?” If this cannot be answered | lawyers to be Judges. In the abstract, then, the majority 


satisfactorily, then all further consideration of a suitor’s 
claims must at once be abandoned. Women of the present 
day are swayed by worldly motives alone in choosing their 
husbands, and the notion that the gallant youth, handsome, 
brave, and honest, can win his way to a damsel’s heart better 
than the smug willionaire with a bald head and a house in 
Grosvenor Square, is as little consistent with the nineteenth 
century as riding pillion or getting up at sunrise. 

Of course, the modern satirist must claim the privilege of 
his class, and to enhance the iniquities of this age, must call to 
witness the virtues of the past. “All times, if old, are good ;” 
and therefore we must not complain when we are tacitly given 
to understand that worldliness is a fault which has been 
specially developed by the women of our own generation. As 
a matter of fact, however, just the very same complaint has 
peen breathed in every other age. Every satirist in prose or 
verse, since marriage ceased to be a mere matter of family 
arrangement, has bombarded us with accusations in regard to 
the mercenary motives by which the female sex is supposed to 
be guided. Even during the epoch which began with the 
accession of the Queen and ended a quarter of a century ago, 
an age which men now look back upon as specially healthy in 
its tone, and as showing but few signs of social depravity, the 
charge was repeated, and the poet opined that— 

“The angels in pink, and the angels in blue, 
And the angels in moirés so lovely and new,” 
were only asking themselves what were their partners’ rent- 
—_ “Tt is all very well to be handsome and tall, 
And it certainly makes you look well at a ball :” 

but in the end the only thing that really matters is: What 
have you got ? In truth, the accusation is one which has always 
been made, and which it is certain will be made as longas 
girls want husbands and men want wives. There is a great 
deal of cant in the whole tendency to depreciate the modern 
world. People seem to imagine that if they keep on the side 
of admitting that their own times are specially depraved, 
they must be safe from hypocrisy. Yet, in reality, it is 
as necessary to clear one’s mind from the cant of pessimism 
as of optimism. The man who thinks that the world is 
worse now than it was a hundred years ago, is either 
grossly ignorant, or else has befogged and sophisticated his 
intellect by accepting as a self-proved first principle, that 
the present must necessarily be less virtuous than the 
past. In the matter of which we are treating, however, the 
absurdity does not stop at contending that women are more 
worldly than they used to be. The attack shows a complete 
failure to grasp the realities of the question. In truth, women 
are less worldly than they were, instead of more, if only 
because of the immense increase in their intellectual in- 
terests. The girls of 1789 did not take the question of 
brains, which is also the question of boredom for life, 
into consideration. The girls of 1889'do. Of course, the 
satirist can, if he chooses, pick out a type of which we all know 
examples, and ean so present a faithful portrait of a mercenary 
girl of the period. To give such instances, however, is to prove 
nothing. Though there are plenty of women who think only 
of money, it is absurd to describe worldliness as the salient 
characteristic of the daughters of the upper and upper-middle 
classes. The manner in which the belief has grown up that 
the ordinary woman thinks only of making a good match, and 





getting herself well provided with goods, is, however, easy 
enough to understand. In the abstract, women’s views about | 
matrimony are almost bound to centre in the question of | 
money. It is all very well for a man who has got an | 
appointment or a profession, to talk at large of thinking only | 
of love in regard to marriage. Not one woman in a thousand | 
can feel the sense of security that makes such a form of con- | 
templation possible. She has neither money herself, nor the 
power to make it ; and she knows that if she marries, she must 
look to her husband to support her, and to save her from bein g 
struck down in the battle of life. It is inevitable, then, that | 
as long as marriage is to girls a mere matter of theoretical 
contemplation, one foremost consideration for them must be 
a sufficiency of the world’s good things. But this granted, 
an atmosphere which looks very much like mercenariness 
18 sure to be created, for the effort of the human imagina- 
tion is always towards extremes. It isas inevitable for women 
to imagine that they want very rich husbands, as it is for 
curates to long to be Bishops, clerks to be merchants, and 





of women will always desire husbands possessed of wealth 
and power, just as most men are themselves eager, in the 
abstract, for the very same things. The wonder is, indeed, not 
that a part of the woman’s ideal in marriage should be 


money, but that, this ideal having been formed and kept alive 
by the public opinion of the whole sex, it should be overthrown 
so easily as it is. When the abstraction is brought into con- 
tact with the reality, it disappears almost at once. A hundred 
maidens may resolve quite sincerely that it would be absurd 
to marry any one but a rich man. The moment, however, that 
they try to get themselves out of love with a particular poor 
one, they see their mistake, and resign their theories. Yet, in 
spite of this, and of the fact that a mercenary spirit 
can and often does yield to love, it may perhaps be 
argued that the existence of the worldly tone among women, 
even if it is to a great extent unreal, is very much to be 
deprecated. A girl, it may be contended, is so sophisticated 
by this talk of marrying well, that she thinks it perfectly right 
and proper to say “ Yes” to the first suitor who is eligible 
from a pecuniary point of view, be he never so unsuitable from 
every other. No doubt there is some truth in this objection. 
Every now and then an unhappy marriage is made simply 
because the wife has yielded to the notion that money was the 
only thing to be thought of. If we consider for a moment, how- 
ever, what would be the result if the conventional aspirations in 
regard to marriage were different, we shall see that a change 
would only be for the worse. If women held as an abstract truth 
that no pecuniary considerations ought ever weigh with them 
atall, we should have infinitely more instances of matrimonial 
disaster brought about by a sophistication of the intelligence 
than we have at present. -It is never difficult for a woman to 
persuade herself that she is in love; and if, the moment 
she had performed this easy feat, the weight of tradition, 
of public opinion, and of example were to influence her 
towards accepting her supposed lover’s proposals, we should 
indeed have plenty of marrying in haste and repenting at 
leisure. That girls are strongly influenced by the con- 
ventions among which they are brought up, is, indeed. 
a matter of congratulation. They are thus protected 
from that fatal gift of believing things that they know 
to be-untrue, which in some measure belongs to every 
woman. The desire to marry well often proves the touch- 
stone by which unconsciously a girl is enabled to take 
the true measure of her feelings towards a man. If it over- 
comes the conventions in regard to a bad match, she need not 
feel afraid of trusting herself to its direction. If it does not, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the passion was merely 
a delusion from which a woman will some day thank Heaven 
she escaped in safety. 

So far from the social danger of the present age being the 
worldliness of women, we are half-inclined to think that the 
weaker sex are ready to abandon too easily the older notions 
in regard to marriage, are getting a little too prone to make 
love in the abstract the only condition. This we believe would 
be a real disadvantage, though it is possibly balanced by a 
tendency said to be observable in young men to consider com- 
fort as the aim of life, and so to postpone marriage till it 
cannot by any possibility involve a personal sacrifice. On the 
whole, indeed, wé are not sure that men are not more worldly 
in regard to matrimony than women. They do not, perhaps, 
so universally expect rich wives, but that is because there are 
so few heiresses. They do, however, what is much the same. 
In the abstract, they regard marriage as impossible until they 
shall be in the possession of an income capable of securing 
them the highest standard of life which obtains in the class to 
which they belong. This is their form of mercenariness, and, 
unless we mistake, they are inclined to persist in it with some- 
what more resolution than their potential wives. 


POACHING AS A FINE ART. 

OACHING is one of the fine arts,—how “fine,” only the 
initiated know; and the successful poacher is always a 
specialist. He selects one kind of game, and his whole know- 
ledge of woodcraft is directed against it. In autumn and 
winter, the man who devotes himself to “fur” knows the 
whereabouts of every hare in the parish,—not only the field 
in which it is, but the very clump of rushes in which is its 
“form.” As puss goes away down the turnip-rig, he notes 
her every twist and double, and takes in the minutest details 
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He is careful to examine the “smoots” and gates through 
which she passes, and these spots he always approaches 
laterally. He leaves no scent of hand nor print of foot, and 
does not disturb the herbage. All this with a view to his 
silent work. After this, it need hardly be said that the 
intelligent poacher is always a naturalist. The signs of wind 
and weather he knows, as it were, by heart, and this is essential 
to his silent trade. The rise and wane of the moon, the rain- 
bringing tides, the local migrations of birds,—these and a 
hundred other things are marked in his unwritten calendar. 
His outdoor life has made him quick, and taught him much 
ready animal ingenuity. He has imbibed an immense amount 
of knowledge of the life of the fields and woods; and he is 
that one man in a thousand who has accuracy of eye and 
judgment sufficient to interpret Nature aright. 

In summer, poachers make and repair their nets for winter 
use. Large hare-nets are made for gates, smaller ones for 
rabbit burrows and “smoots.” Partridge-nets are also neces- 
sarily large, having sometimes to cover half a field. Although 
most of the summer the poacher is practically idle, it is at 
this time that he closely studies the life of the fields and makes 
his observations for winter. He gets occasional employment 
at hay or harvest, and for his darker winter profession 
treasures up what he sees. He is often introduced to the 
heart of the land, and misses nothing when he gets the oppor- 
tunity. In autumn he is engaged to cut down ash-poles, or 
to fell young woods, and this brings him to the covert. 
Nothing escapes his notice, and in the end his employers have 
to pay dearly for his labour. At this time, pheasants, partridge, 
and grouse are breeding, and are therefore worthless; so 
with rabbits and hares. But when game is “out,” fish are 
“in.” Fish-poaching has decreased of late years, owing to 
stricter watching and greater preservation generally. In 
summer, when the waters are low, fish resort to the deep dubs. 
In such spots comes abundance of food, and the fish are safe, 
be the drought never so long. The pools of the fell becks 
abound at such times with speckled brown trout, and are 
‘Visited by another artist-poacher,—the Otter. When the short 
summer night is darkest, the man-poacher wades through the 
meadows by the river. He knows the “ deeps” where the fish 
most congregate, and there throws in chloride of lime. Soon the 
trout of the pool float belly uppermost, and are lifted out: 
dazed, in a landing-net. The most cowardly part of this pro- 
ceeding is that the lime is sometimes put into the river imme- 
diately below a mill. This, of course, is intended to mislead 
watchers and keepers, and to throw blame upon the non- 
guilty mill-owner. Seeing that chloride of lime is used in 
various manufactures, the ruse sometimes succeeds. Many 
of the older poachers, however, discountenance this cowardly 
method, for by it, quite irrespective of size, the destruction of 
fish is wholesale. The old hands rather prefer to use old- 
fashioned nets. To prevent this species of poaching, stakes 
are driven into the trout-stream beds; but they are not of 
much avail. When it is known that a “reach” is staked, a 
third man wades behind the net and lifts it over. A better 
method to prevent river-poaching is to throw loose thorn- 
bushes into the bed of the stream. In trailing along the 
bottom, the net becomes entangled, and long before it can be 
unloosed the fish have escaped. The older generation of 
poachers, who have died or are fast dying out, seem to have 
taken the recipe of preparing salmon-roe with them ; for this 
once deadly bait is now rarely used. 


In connection with pheasant-poaching, the gamekeeper 
sometimes outwits the poacher by a device which is now of old 
standing. Knowing well from what quarter the depredators 
will enter the covert, wooden blocks representing roosting 
birds are nailed to the branches of the open beeches. The 
old poacher rarely fires at these “dummies,” and it is oply 
with the casual that the ruse works. He fires, brings up the 
keepers, and so is entrapped. The tinge of rustic romance 
which attaches to the poacher is quite understandable if his 
doings be closely observed. It may be said at once that the 
village poacher in nowise resembles the armed ruffian who, 
masked and with murderous intent, enters the covert at night. 
Although his life is one long protest against the Game Laws, 
he is not without a rude code of morality of his own. He 
complains bitterly of the decrease of game, and that the pro- 
fession now is hardly worth following. Endowed with marked 
intelligence, it has never been directed aright. His knowledge 
of woodcraft is far superior to that of the gamekeeper, a 














personage he holds in contempt. He quietly boasts of having 
outwitted the keepers a hundred times. He is chary as to 
those he takes into confidence, and knows that silence jg 
essential to success. He is a healthy example of pure anima). 
ism, and his rugged nature has much in common with the 
animals and birds. 

Every poacher knows that the difficulty lies not so much jy 
obtaining the game as in transporting it safely home. Thejy 
dogs are always trained to run on a couple of hundred yards 
in advance, so as to give warning of any one’s approach. If g 
police-constable or keeper is met on the highway, the dog im. 
mediately leaps the fence, and, under its cover, runs back to 
its master. Seeing this, the game-bag is dropped into a dry 
ditch, and dog and man make off in different directions, 
County constables loiter about unfrequented lanes and by. 
paths at daybreak. The poachers know this, and are rarely 
met with game upon them. Ditches, stacks, and ricks 
afford good hiding-places until women can be sent to fetch 
the spoil. These failing, country carriers and early mom. 
ing milk-carts are useful to the poacher. In one sleepy 
village known to us, both the postman and parish clerk 
were poachers. The latter carried his game in the black bag 
which usually held the funeral pall. The smith at the shoeing. 
forge was a regular receiver, and there were few in the village 
who had not poached at some time or other. The cottage. 
women netted fish, and shut their garden gates on hares and 
rabbits when they came down to feed in winter. Upon one 
occasion, a poacher, taking advantage of a country funeral, 
had himself and a large haul taken to the nearest market. 
town, the hearse disgorging its questionable corpse behind the 
nearest game-shop. Another of the poachers, nicknamed 
“The Gentleman,” was wont to attire himself in broad. 
brimmed hat and black coat, similar to those worn a century 
ago by the people called Quakers. In the former he carried 
his nets, and in the capacious pockets of the latter the game 
he took. These outward guarantees of good faith, away from 
his own parish, precluded him from ever once being searched. 
Except for immediate use, poachers seldom keep their nets at 
home. They are stowed away in church-tower, barn, rick, or out- 
house. As to the poacher’s morality with regard to the Game 
Laws, it is difficult to detect just where he draws the line. He 
lives for these to be repealed, and yet his native philosophy tells 
him that when this time comes, game will have become well-nigh 
extinct. Upon the Ground-Game Act he looks with mingled 
feelings; for, after all, are not rabbits and hares the chief 
products of his nights? The farmers now get these, and the 
poacher’s field is limited. They engage him, maybe, to stay 
the ravages upon clover and young wheat, or to thin the 
rabbits from out the pastures. The poacher propitiates the 
farmer in many ways. Occasionally, in the morning, the 
farm-lad finds half-a-dozen rabbits or a hare dropped behind 
the barn-door. How these came there no one knows, nor 
asks. The country attorney is sometimes submitted to a like 
indignity. In crossing land, the poacher is careful to close 
gates after him, and he never breaks down fences. He assists 
cattle and sheep which he finds in extremity, and leaves word 
of the mishap at the farm. Is it likely that the farmer will 
dog the steps of the man who protects his property, and pays 
toll for doing it? It frequently happens that the poacher 
is not less popular with those whose interests he more directly 
serves. It is even asserted that more than one of the county 
Justices have in some sort a sneaking affection for him. The 
same wild spirit and love of sport take him to the fields 
and woods as his more fortunate brethren to the moor and 
covert. It is untrue, as has been said, that every poacher is 
a mercenary wretch who invariably sells his game. He as 
frequently sends in a brace of birds or a hare to a poor or 
sick neighbour. He comes in contact with the law just sufi- | 
cient to know something of its bearings. When charged with 
being in possession of “ game,” he reiterates the old argument 
that rabbits are vermin. Being committed for four months 
for “night-poaching,” he respectfully informs the presiding 
Justice that at the time of his capture the sun had risen an 
hour, and that for “day-poaching” the law does not allow 


more than half the sentence just passed upon him. The old “ 


clerk fumbles for his horn spectacles, and, after turning over 4 


Justices’ Manual, solemnly informs the Bench that defendant ue 


in his interpretation is right. The poacher remembers this 
little incident, and chuckles over it. 


The pugnacity of the pheasant is well known to the poacher, 
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Paar, 
and out of this trait he makes capital. When the whereabouts 
of the keeper are known, he takes under his arm a game-cock 
fitted with artificial spurs. These are attached to the natural 
‘ones, are sharp as needles, and the bird is trained how to use 
them. Upon the latter’s crowing, one or more cock-pheasants 
+mmediately respond and advance to meet the adversary. A 
single blow usually suffices to lay low the pride of the pheasant, 
and in this way half-a-dozen birds may often be taken whilst 
the poacher’s representative remains unhurt. 

The most ingenious plan adopted by poachers, however, is 
also one of the most successful. If time and opportunity 
offer, there is scarcely any limit to the depredations which it 
allows. A number of dried peas are taken and steeped in 
boiling water; a hole is then made through the centre with a 
needle or some sharp instrument, and through this a stiff 
pristle is threaded. The ends are cut off short, leaving only 
about a quarter of an inch of bristle projecting at each end. 
With the peas the birds are fed, and are greedily eaten. In 
passing down the gullet, however, a violent irritation is set up, 
_and the pheasant is finally choked. In a dying condition, the 
birds are picked up from beneath the hedges, to which shelter 
they almost always run. The way is a quiet one, and is pre- 
ferred by poachers, if brutes enough to use it, because it may 
be adopted in the roads and lanes where the birds dust them- 
selves, and does not require trespass. 





AMONG THE BOULDERS. 

; NE night on the steamer, and rather more than half-a. 

day’s journey in the slowest of trains, have brought us 
to a region unmentioned in Baedeker, and at present little 
known by the ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon. No one you meet 
understands a word of English, and very few French. Weare 
in that part of Brittany which takes up the north-west 
portion of the Cotes du Nord, and which is certainly novel to 
the eye jaded with civilisation, and entertaining to the mind 
which enjoys change from uniformity of scenery or people. 
The bluest of Atlantics spreads itself out beneath an August 
sky, intersected, wherever your eye may rove, by rocky islands 
or landlocked bays. ‘There are no cliffs, but the low spits of 
land—you hardly know without examining them whether they 
are reefs, islands, or promontories—all blossom out, instead of 
trees, into enormous granite boulders. Between them the 
fine cliff-grass is gay with blue scabious, yellow hawkweed, sea- 
pinks,andthesmaller pink and blue stars of centaury and squills. 
If you sit down among the boulders, you see them balanced 
so that you would expect them +o rock at a touch, and through 
their rounded crevices you see the sea shining and breaking 
below. All along this Ploumanuch shore they are heaped one 
upon another as if baby-giants had been playing at bricks 
with them, and kicked some down here and there for pure 
wantonness. What strange earth-forces must have been at 
work to get this result! Opposite me, on the next spit of 
land, I see two great boulders, which evidently were in their 
time one,—sliced through in the middle and leaning apart, 
cleanly cut like two halves of a loaf of bread. The mushroom 
shape predominates among them; it looks in some places as 
if the fire-spirits had taken a granite cliff when it was soft, 
kneaded it into the shape of a loaf, then cut off the dome, 
sliced up the rest for consumption, and left the slices leaning 
against each other, with the dome balanced on the top. 
Sometimes they have played at building in a more tricksy 
way, piling the smaller slices one upon another, and crowning 
the edifice with the large dome. If these were not in old days 
used as natural altars, they well might have been. Perhaps 
it is best not to think of the scenes of horror some of them 
may have witnessed, in the days when the human race was 
gradually formulating its views on the subject of sacrifice out 
of the helplessness of mute suffering and its own need of 
expiation. 

Between the boulder-heaped spits of land are innumerable 
little bays of pink or white sand, the white sand hard and 
fine, and best for the feet of bathers; the pink sand, delicately 
salmon-tinted, made up of thousands of broken shells. Over 
this comes the clearest and most pellucid of water, creeping 
up in gentle ripples, though on the rocky headlands the waves 
break in dazzlingly white surf; and there is a silver purity 
and coolness in the air, though inland the August sun beats 
fiercely enough to make you feel cooked alive. On one of 
these little bays stands the shrine of St. Guirec or Kirec, a 








Cornish missionary who originally converted these parts. It 
has a Norman arch and two granite pillars, and a figure of 
the saint within, no doubt frequently newly plastered by the 
zeal of devotees, since it is said to date from the thirteenth 
century, but is now only a daub of coloured plaster. Here 
come the maidens who wish for husbands; and to ensure the 
gaint’s attention to their prayers, they stick a pin into his 
shrine, promptly stolen by the small sceptics of the neigh- 
bourhood. Did the hermit really live here among these 
boulders on the beach, after the manner of the Irish and 
Cornish missionaries, to be away from men; and did the 
people come and listen to him among the rocks, as he lifted 
up his voice so as to overpower the sound of the breaking 
surgeP Well, at least his name is remembered. Perros- 
Guirec is the name of the village over the headland, and his 
statue stands in Perros Church on one side of the altar, with 
St. James on the other. 

Somewhere I have read a poem by an Oxford wit, which 
recommends an aspiring poet, whenever he wishes to be effec- 
tive, to use the words “strange, lonely, wild, or weary.” ‘The 
aspirant asks :— 
« And will it do, O will it do, to take them in a lump, 

As ‘the wild man went his weary way to a strange and lonely 

pump’ ?” 

Without thus uniting them, they are epithets which distinctly 
suit the scenery of the Ploumanach beach. It is strange; it 
is wild; it strikes you with an eerie kind of loneliness when 
you are by yourself among the great boulders; and though 
perhaps weariness is not exactly an applicable word on a 
sunny day like this, yet there is a suggestion of something 
not unlike it on a grey afternoon, as you stand on one of the 
solitary beaches among the long lines of rock, and listen to 
the monotonous splash of the surge. You cannot help 
fancying something unhappy in Nature,—something of a 
long endurance under recurring stress of opposing force of 
which it can foresee no end. But to-day the waves sparkle 
and the boulders sun themselves contentedly, while the little 
flowers and the wind-starved bracken nestle about their roots. 

The people of this region are perhaps not unaffected by the 
nature of their home. They are very unlike the ordinary 
Frenchman and Frenchwoman,—merry, laughter-loving, and 
coquettish. The unmixed Breton is gentle and grave; 
taciturn, but courteous and self-respecting. The older men 
and women have a look about them as though they accepted 
endurance, not uncheerfully, as their lot in life. Even the 
young faces are mostly grave, though they smile brilliantly 
sometimes when they speak. A Breton beauty is nothing 
like a stage soubrette ; she has a composed expression, and an 
innocent gravity not unlike the image of a saint inaniche. On 
Sundays she has little temptation to the display of finery. The 
writer went to the high mass at Trégastel Church on Sunday ; 
it was no special day, and she found herself the only woman in 
hat and gloves in that large and closely packed congregation. 
Every one was dressed in black merino, with clear-starched 
caps fresh from the wash-tub, and sober-coloured shawls,— 
mostly black, but now and then olive-green or sad lavender. 
One or two wore small Indian shawls, which looked old and 
carefully kept; but not a single woman had a bit of bright 
colour, such as scarlet or blue, about her. Some of the 
bettermost farmers’ daughters, however, wore pearl necklaces 
and delicately wrought earrings. The men, of whom there 
were quite as many as the women, were all in broadcloth and 
straw hats; all alike had discarded the sabots they frequently 
wear in the week, for neat stockings and strong, well-blacked 
leather boots. They assembled to chat, the men together 
and the women together, before the service began, and a few 
old women turned an honest penny in the churchyard by selling 
indigestible green pears. But there was no merriment, though 
there was social friendliness enough ; and both sexes appeared 
to enjoy themselves socially best apart. The only instance 
of young, honest merriment that we have seen was in a little 
farmyard at Ploumanach, where a group of girls were 
threshing out the newly stacked corn. They poised and 
flung their flails rhythmically, with a not ungraceful action 
of their girlish shoulders and an accompanying lifting of 
their shapely bare heels from their sabots; and they looked 
far more smiling and satisfied at their work than many a 
young lady does over her tennis. Cheery, too, was a some- 
what similar sight in a farmyard at Perros: here the threshing- 
machine was worked by several horses pulling round and 
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round, while a bright-faced boy in a blouse stood in the midst 
of them like a rustic Phebus guiding the horses of Day, and 
the women and girls forked away the straw which was ejected 
by the machine as it cut it off." It reminded one of the puzzles 
we used to put together in childhood out of a shilling glazed 
box, labelled “ The Farmyard,” or “ Rural Life.” At the same 
time, fate has not permitted the writer to see the Trégastel 
Breton en féte at a Kermesse or other sportive occasion, and 
she therefore cannot say whether or not at such a festival he 
may compete with his farther-west brethren of Quimper or 
Auray in the glories of provincial costume. 

The people retain their old credulities. Driving from 
Perros to Tréguier, the driver pointed out to us a neat 
little house standing in an apparently productive garden, 
with a vine climbing over it. The lower windows were 
barred, and one or two of them broken. “Do you see 
that house?” he said; “it is the maison du diable. No 
one can live there, because every night at 11 o’clock the 
devil begins to play at bowls there: you cannot see anything, 
but the noise is horrible. The Maire of Kermaria, who is rich, 
oh very rich, bought it, and said he would live there; but he 
had to leave it, and no one has ever tried since.” He thought 
a crime must have been committed there autrement—he 
meant autrefois—but he did not know about that. He only 
knew that any one who went there at the right time could hear 
the bowls. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE AND THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Allow me to explain that, in the letter on which you have 
commented, I had no thought of divesting the State of moral 
responsibility, or of denying that it could act unjustly in the 
financial treatment of its subjects. My view is this,—that in- 
justice on the part of the State does not consist (as you bold) 
in the invasion of proprietary rights inherent in the possessor, 
but in the violation of the principles of equity. This may 
perhaps appear at first sight to be a distinction without a 
difference ; but I believe that, both for ethies and for politics, 
the distinction may be shewn to be real and of practical 
importance. 

To my mind, equity or justice owes its high authority over 
the human conscience to the belief in an order—a living, pro- 
gressive, social order—made and developed by the Creator of 
men. One chief way of getting to know this order is by con- 
sidering what is for the well-being of human society. In 
ethics or theology, no place can be found for natural rights 
inhering in the individual. When we speak of a man’s rights, 
we mean the powers and the protection which the social order 
—practically equivalent to the general well-being of society— 
assigns to him. We get rid of a troublesome cause of con- 
fusion when we reject the idea of natural personal rights * as a 
needless figment. 

Amongst these rights, the supposed rights of individual 
ownership or possession, barring any claims of the community, 
will disappear. Such rights have been hopelessly difficult to 
formulate. You speak of what a man “ creates” as his by 
right; and you give as an instance the cultivation of a plot of 
ground on a desert island by a Robinson Crusoe. Perhaps it 
is hardly worth while to pick to pieces the right won by 
“creation.” A more practical question would be, whether 
inheritance gives a man a right of possession which it is 
criminal in the State to invade. As a matter of fact, no State 
has ever recognised a proprietary right over which it had not 
itself a superior right. A well-governing State respects its 
own laws of property, till they are changed; and it respects 
the social order, so far as the principles of that order have 
revealed themselves through the development: of the well- 
being of society. But States have never scrupled to subordi- 
nate all proprietary rights to the safety or the well-being of 
the community. And every owner has been made to feel that 
bis rights of property as against private persons are essentially 
different from any that he has against the State. What 
people resent in exactions of the State is not the demand 
itself, but any violation of equity in it,—chiefly in the rough 
intelligible form of inequality. If they complain that the 
State is robbing them, it is not because it takes what is theirs, 
but because it is taking, unreasonably, more from them than 
from others, 








It is recognised that the State may take anything from its 
subjects—property, liberty, life—so long as it acts fairly, on 
principles or by rules which commend themselves ag fair to 
the instructed intelligence. You affirm that the inheritor of 
Holland House holds it as his own against the State no less 
than against individuals. But when you say that if the State 
wants Holland House it must pay for it, you mean, no doubt 
to imply that the State has the right to take it for some price 
which persons nominated by the State may think reasonable, 
But the owner may not wish to sell it at any price, very 
probably not for its estimated pecuniary value. To a private 
person proposing to buy Holland House the owner igs at 
liberty to answer,—* Thy money perish with thee!” But 
owners have been taught that when the State wants a piece 
of land or a house, they are not free to refuse to sell it, nor 
allowed to put their own price upon it. 

Mr. Gladstone holds, with most people, that the appropria- 
tion of all the land of the country by the State without com. 
pensation would be robbery; that with compensation it would 
not be robbery, but would be unwise. If an individual should 
seize a piece of land, and offer due compensation, his act 
would still be robbery, unless the owner should freely consent 
to the exchange. An owner can say to an individual,— This 
is mine ; you will commit a crime if you lay hands on it.’ To 
the State he cannot say this; he can only protest against an 
exaction because it is arbitrary and exceptional, because it 
would be held by reasonable persons to be unfair. The 
owner of land will say,‘I do not see why my rent 
should be taken from me, any more than my neighbour’s 
dividend from him.’ According to the view I am defending, 
special taxation of the rich cannot be condemned on the 
ground that it takes from the rich what belongs to them; 
but it may be condemned in so far as it is unfair or un- 
wise. And if we are perplexed to discover any standard of 
fairness which will guide us as to the burdens to be laid on the 
rich and the poor respectively, we may often be more able to 
perceive what is unwise. It is easier to prove that much of 
proposed Socialistic legislation is impolitic, and would in the 
long-run injure the classes it seeks to benefit, than that it is 
unjust. But any light on the comparative equity of methods 
and rates of taxation is sure to be weleomed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kirkby Lonsdale, October 8th. J. Lunwretyn Daviess. 

[* Has, then, a man no “right” to religious liberty ? Mr. 
Davies’s theory makes all rights dependent on human law, 
and consequently confers on the lawmaker entire freedom. 
We say he is bound by God’s law.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ST. JOHN AND THE SYNOPTISTS. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1z,—The breadth and acumen of your critiques command a 
wide acceptance; yet I am sure you will admit occasional 
error as possible. I therefore venture to question your 
reviewer’s recent statement to the effect that St. John “ex- 
plicitly ” records the contradictory of the Synoptists’ account 
of the Last Supper, as to time. ‘ 

He has, of course, authorities for his view. I suppose he 
had in mind St. John xiii, 1 and 29,—“Now before the 
feast of the passover:” “Buy those things that we have: 
need of against the feast ” (sis ray éopryv),—both which texts 
may seem to speak of a time anterior to the Paschal meal; 
but it should be remembered that St. John does not directly 
relate (as do the Synoptists) the institution of the Last 
Supper, or explicitly detail the whole scene of the Passover 
night in the room prepared for the occasion; and yet he is, on 
the points he mentions, in perfect accord with the other 
Gospels,—viz., the going forth to Cedron (SS. Matthew xxvi., 
86; Mark xiv., 32; Luke xxii, 19): that the day of the 
Crucifixion was the “preparation” (St. Mark xv., 42): that 
“the first day of the week” was the day of the Resurrection. 
Now, all the Gospels clearly connect the going out to Cedron 
with the previous supper, St. John as certainly as the others, 
though differently; and his, like theirs, was therefore the 
Paschal supper, the time and connection being the same in all. 

The assumed discrepancy of St. John probably arose froma 
mistaken understanding of the word “ feast,” and “ first day of 
unleavened bread.” These are commonly taken to have the 
same meaning, but erroneously. Now, the Synoptists speak 
of “the first day of unleavened bread,” but do not—in the 
Greek—call it “the feast ;” while St. John does not mention 
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a 
this “ first day of unleavened bread,” but he does mention “ the 
feast,” as does St. Luke also (¢. xxii., 1), who first speaks of 
«the feast” generally, and afterwards particularly of “the 
day of unleavened bread, when the passover must be killed” 
(c. xx., 7), an obvious distinction. ; All apparent contradiction 
disappears if we refer to Leviticus xxiii., 5-6, Numbers 
xxviii., 16-17, where the distinction is rigid and unequivocal. 

In accordance with this law of the Passover, St. John, with 
Jewish strictness, writes,— Now before the feast of the Pags- 
over,” i.e, before the feast proper, being the day after the 
Paschal meal. His further remark about “buying what they 
had need of for the feast,” is also elucidated, for the feast of 
that year began on a Sabbath, which was also the day of the 

Holy Convocation ” of the Passover; so that the disciples, 
who (St. John xiii., 29) thought of our Lord’s words to Judas, 
knew of the urgency,—that if things were not bought on that 
night, they could not be had on the “ high-day ” of the morrow. 

Tt is remarkable that St. John does not mention the insti- 
tution, &c., as the Synoptists do; yet the consonancy of the 
omission with his grand ideal and peculiar standpoint makes 
a vivid impression when realised:—but your space is limited. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple Ewell, Dover, October 10th. W. F. Hosson. 





THE LATE WILKIE COLLINS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—A memorial to Wilkie Collins is on foot, and George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, E. Lynn Linton, Walter Besant, 
Baring Gould, Miss Thackeray, Lucas Malet, with myself 
and others, are the committee, and ask for subscriptions in 
aid thereof to be sent to 5 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HARRY QUILTER. 





ON BEHALF OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

|To THE EDITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—May I enter a protest against a statement in your 
notice of Mr. Gladstone’s article on “The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff,’—the statement, inference rather, that the book 
‘must be somewhat repellent”? I have not seen Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article, but the book itself is to my mind one of the 
most attractive autobiographies ever written. The charm of 
its half-conscious naiveté is like nothing else that I know: it 
is a real confession, sincere in its very evasions, brutally frank 
sometimes, with adorable candours, delicious hesitations, a 
strength, a savour of life, an abounding vigour of brain and 
heart. One feels almost a sense of shame in reading it,—as if 
nothing so intimately personal could ever have been meant for 
our eyes. Yet it was her wish that it should be published, 
for she shrank passionately from the thought of so much will 
in living, so intense a life, going out suddenly and leaving 
nothing behind—“rien,—rien,—rien!” She need not have 
feared that. Her pictures are not merely a promise, they 
are an achievement; and her book—more truly herself than 
even her pictures, a human being if ever book was—will 
always find a few readers to whom it will be an enthusiasm. 
Could she know that now, perhaps she might be content.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


21 Chandos Road, Buckingham. ARTHUR Symons. 








POETRY. 


A PESSIMIST’S REPROACH TO NATURE. 


Ir but the solemn murmurs of the night 
Might breathe some knowledge of our destiny! 
If but th’ illumination of noon’s light 
Might gild the edges of life’s mystery ! 
Thou fair, mysterious Universe, 
So eloquent, withal so dumb, 
What profit that thou art the Nurse 
Of many yearnings (partial curse) 
And that thou scatter’st ne’er one crumb 
Of intellectual food, to sate 
The more than human appetite 
For knowledge wherefore we are come ? 
What profiteth, although upon the key 
Of myriad human passions thou dost play ?— 
Thou canst not tell why we are we, 
Nor sing solutions of man’s brief-spun day. 








Thou art no teacher of the inner lore, 
A medley thou of sights and sounds and scents, 
A book of Elements, 
—Thou art no more. 
VERNON BLACKBURN. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
GENERAL MONK.* 


GENERAL Monx has probably obtained as much fame as 
he deserves when he figures in the popular mind all over 
the world as the Restorer of the Stuarts. He lives in 
history in that niche. He is the tough soldier who struck 
clear through the chaos of. parties and brought back King, 
Lords, and Commons; who won renown as General Monk and 
sank into obscurity as the Duke of Albemarle. Such is the 
popular conception of one of the most singular characters to 
be found in English annals, the notion of Monk which lives in 
European memory. All the rest of his career is clean for- 
gotten, and that one great stroke alone remembered. He 
seems to rise suddenly in Scotland, to blaze in the heavens 
for a few months, and to set at Dover in the splendours of a 
dukedom. The students, and they need not be very profound, 
know, of course, that Monk was not a “ happy accident,” that 
he had a considerable record behind him when at the age of 
fifty-two he did his stroke of statecraft, that he was an 
original personage, and that he certainly, from youth to old 
age, established his claim to be called a “man of action.” 
My. Julian Corbett has just called attention to George Monk, 
and his lively biography may help to enlarge the ordinary 
estimate of this seventeenth-century “soldier of fortune,” and 
make his character and labours better known. 

He was a son of North Devon, fertile in valiant men. He 
had wide connections among the county families, and his 
biographer reckons two Plantagenet ladies among his ancestors. 
So that he came of a fighting stock, and, being a younger son, 
bred up in an atmosphere of war and adventure, he was certain 
to become a soldier. Having publicly cudgelled an under- 
sheriff in Exeter for treachery to his father—the man had 
taken a bribe to withhold a writ, and broke his word— 
the boy was hurried off to sea, when only seventeen, as a 
volunteer in Borough’s regiment, part of the disastrous expedi- 
tion against Cadiz. Two years later, that utter absence of 
fear, which was a life-long characteristic, and some address, 
for which he is not credited, carried him safely through France, 
and through the army blockading Rochelle, with a message 
from the King to the English in the Isle of Rhé. It was a 
notable exploit in all respects, for the youth was ignorant of 
French, and Borough made him at once arensign. He escaped 
from the slaughter of defeat when Buckingham’s troops were 
driven to their ships; peace soon followed, and Monk then 
sought a career in the Low Countries, embarking, as ensign, in 
Lord Oxford’s regiment, with the force under Vere, sent to 
aid the Prince of Orange. Here he had his first real lessons 
in regular warfare, as it was then practised, a warfare of 
sieges. He seems to have won his company at Maastricht, to 
have established his repute for valour of the forward, un- 
hesitating kind at Breda, to have studied his profession always, 
in quarters as well as in the field, and to have gained a namé 
as a just but rigorous enforcer of discipline. That, also, is 
one of his shining characteristics. He had the instinct of 
command, and the gift of making himself obeyed. He 
quitted the Dutch service because the States-General would 
not allow him to punish, by court-martial, some of his soldiers 
who had broken the peace in Dort. The decision offended 
his lively sense of military honour; he resigned his commis- 
sion, and went home. 

And here the peculiarities of the man came out still more 
strongly. He had so many friends that he soon got a com- 
mission in the King’s Army, and he never forgave Charles for 
not fighting the Scots when tkey twice went into armed 
opposition. On the second occasion, after he had saved the 
guns at Newburn ford, being no politician, he chafed at 
inaction, but he would take no part in a military plot to crush 
the Parliament. When the Irish troubles broke out in 
rebellion and massacre, Monk was appointed to command a 





* English Men of Action: Monk. By Julian Corbett. London; Macmillan 
and Co, 
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foot-regiment raised by Lord Leicester, and in the confused con- 
flict of factions, military, political, and religious, he continued 
to play a soldier’s part, and played it well. Ormond made an 
armistice with “the Rebels” in order to spare troops for the 
King. He thought fit to demand a sort of pledge from the 
officers that they would be faithful to Charles. Monk resented 
this as an insult, because it implied that he could be untrue 
to his flag. Ormond sent him home under arrest, but with 
handsome letters testifying to his worth, and he was passed 
on to Oxford, where the King was. Then, again, his character 
came out, for on Charles saying something to the effect 
that good military advice would be useful to him, Monk 
made him a little speech. The silent man spoke on his own 
subject, and the King must have been startled to hear that if 
he wanted to succeed he should get rid of “the rabble of 
gentility” which composed his army, raise, arm, equip, and 
supply a really good little force, under Low-Country officers, 
and put away the “high-born amateurs,” as Mr. Corbett 
phrases it. It was wise advice, which could not be accepted ; 
and though it does honour to the frankness of Monk, it shows 
that he did not in the least understand the political situation. 
Nevertheless, they sent him to aid in the siege of Nantwich, 
where his old comrades were; but Fairfax coming sharply 
on to relieve the place, he found the troops would not fight, 
and he was carried prisoner to London. And here we come 
on another striking event in his career. He was placed in the 
Tower, where he remained three years, because he could not 
get himself properly exchanged. Until that was done, at all 
events, his code of honour forbade him to take a commission 
from the Parliament. Nothing could move him from that 
position, and he did not obtain leave to quit until the King’s 
cause had gone to ruin. It was when Ormond agreed to 
give up Dublin to the Parliament rather than surrender it 
to the Catholic rebels, and advised the House to send out 
; Monk, that he took service on that side. There was one 
obstacle. He would not, and did not, accept the covenant ; 
but that was got over by reporting that he was ready to take 
it, and he went forth after pledging his honour to serve the 
Parliament in Ireland. On most points he was indifferent ; 
no political question was worth a civil war, a very crude state 
of mind; but on the question of keeping compacts, he was 
obdurate. And he kept them. 


He did serve the Parliament well in Ireland, and although 
forced to surrender to Inchiquin, his military credit remained 
unshaken. Mr. Corbett says that to shield Cromwell and the 
Independents, Monk told a lie, when he affirmed that he made 
his armistice, or whatever it was, with O’Neill on his own 
responsibility. So it does not appear to us. Reporting to 
Cromwell he says, “ since there was great necessity for me to 
do it [and there was], I hope it will beget no ill construction.” 
And to the Speaker he said, “I did it on my own 
score;” but he admitted that Colonel Michael Jones had 
told him it would be a good service to keep Ormond 
and O’Neill apart. “I did it on my own score, for the 
preservation of the English interest there, and it has had some 
fruits accordingly,” is the plain statement of the soldier who 
understood his business, and did not understand or care about 
politics. He considered that such a move on the board was 
warranted by “the duty of his place,” meaning the fulfilment 
of his trust, and though the arrangement was a bad political one, 
it was a good military move in the wild game played by all in 
Ireland. Monk’s capacity as a soldier seems to have been very 
considerable. He was a remarkable compound of the dashing 
and the solid officer. He was swift, adroit, hard-hitting, always 
undaunted, no matter what the peril, yet he left as little to 
chance as possible. We may guess what stuff he had in him, 
when, although he had broken the seventh commandment, 
Cromwell made up a regiment for him, and took him to Scot- 
land. He had his part in maneuvres about Edinburgh, in the 
retreat at Dunbar, about Torwood and Stirling; and when 
left in.command, his march on Dundee and dexterous capture 
of Leslie and “the Government” at Alyth, are there to prove 
his merits. But the sack of Dundee smells of the “soldier of 
fortune.” Later, his plan, and execution of his plan for the 
reduction of the Highlands, are good examples of his soldierly 
ability. At sea, for he was employed afloat, he had to contend 
with masters in naval warfare, knowing nothing of it himself; 
and he won, in the end, by sheer hammering, obstinacy, and a 
determination not to be beaten. He would have been a grand 
Admiral, had he been brought up “to follow the sea.” His 





government of Scotland appears to have been excellent. He 
kept.order, but made friends with the disaffected all round, 
and did it all himself. His mode of dealing with conspirators, 
or persons accused of plots, was original. He put them in 
gaol, sent men or went himself to threaten all kinds of woes, 
even torture. Those who gave way to that treatment he set 
free with a warning; those who held out “were asked to 
dinner at Dalkeith.” He knew the first were not to be feared, 
and he conciliated the fearless. He even made a friend of 
Cameron of Lochiel. Such a man may have been “thick. 
witted ” and “ dull” on the surface, but the deeper strata of 
his nature must have been rich in sound sense, as well as that 
inborn courage which no peril could surprise or subdue. He 
was one of the few who are born brave. 

That such a man should be plunged headlong into an enter. 
prise like that of bringing back the King is one of the ironies 
of history. The burden did not fall upon him all at once, it 
grew by degrees; but when we see his character as it was, we 
are less surprised to find that he succeeded. His fine business 
faculties, his ignorance of politics, and his taciturnity fitted him 
to play the part he did; and the fact that he played it out to. 
the end without making any serious mistake, should be taken 
as evidence of inherent capacity for great actions marred by a 
sluggish temperament and a narrow or no education. Espe- 
cially was he troubled by the changes of masters at the seat 
of power. Heseems always to have been desirous as a soldier to 
obey the civil power, and could not endure a military despotism: 
Cromwell was a civil power, but Lambert and Fleetwood were 
not. Down to the last he tried to obey those from whom he- 
held his commission, but was virtually driven from that 
stronghold, and had to decide for himself. “I think myself 
obliged by the duty of my place,” he said in Scot-. 
land, “to keep the military power in obedience to the 
civil. Since we have received our pay and commissions from 
the Parliament, it is our duty to defend them.” And he tried 
the experiment; but at length events were too strong for him,. 
he had to coerce, morally, the Parliament he had defended, 
and bring back the King. It has been said that his chief 
offence was a neglect to make any terms with or impose 
any conditions on Charles II. The criticism overlooks 
the fact that he had not the sort of ability which enables 
men to exact terms, that, indeed, he did not understand 
the need for them. The defect makes him a very im- 
perfect character, but hardly detracts from the merit of 
his service, if it was a merit, in restoring a monarchy without 


shedding a drop of blood. At all events, he made no terms. 


for himself, and if he gained riches and honours, it was 
the least the King could do to bestow them. He had plenty 
of faults, no doubt, and he was not—who is—without ambi- 
tion; but he was clearly a tough, from his standpoint an. 
honourable, and certainly an able man. Im the field he 
quietly chewed tobacco when food was wanting, and none 
should forget how finely he disbanded the Parliamentary 
army, how he did not retreat before the Plague, and how, 
near his deathbed, something of his old energy fired up when 
he tried at Chatham to beat off the Dutch with such means 
as a careless and corrupt administration had left wherewith 
to defend the nation. He was not a great man, but we should 
be the better for more who had his best qualities. 





THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH.* 


GESENIUS, in the introduction to his Commentary on Isaiah,. 


published in 1821, gives eighty-six closely printed octavo pages 
of catalogue—analytical and critical—of the commentators, 
Patristic, Rabbinical, and Modern, who had preceded him. In 
the years that have since gone by, new commentaries have 
been, and still are, following in rapid succession; and if we 
include those of Gesenius and his contemporary, Rosenmiiller, 


with them, we may say confidently that they have added very 


largely to, and gone far beyond all the earlier books on the sub- 
ject, though in some of the former are to be found the first 
germs of the critical principles and methods of the latter. Those 
stores of philological genius, positive and comparative, the lexi- 
cons and grammar of Gesenius, and the grammars of Ewald, 
might seem to leave little more to be done for the Hebrew text of 
the Book of Isaiah; yet Knobeland Delitsch, Cheyne and Driver, 
have still been adding something, and doubtless more gleanings 


"© The Prophecies of Isaiah, Expounded by Dr. C. von Orelli, Basel, Author of 
“Old Testament Prophecy.” Translated by Rev. J. 8. Banks, Headingly College: 
Leeds, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
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Seen en cee soe ie eek : 
nay still follow the great harvest already gathered in. Andif 
less study has been given by modern critics to the theology 
pee history—indissolubly united, however clearly to be distin- 
” Pe of the Book of Isaiah, than is its philology, they 
oy ‘il farther from any end of their work in this case than 
Pgh ‘ other. For the subject is far more complicated and 
ehcath nor does Hebrew history offer an exception to the 
pe that all histories require to be written anew for each 
generation, —not because there are new facts, but because 
“the process of the suns ” is ever bringing new light in which 
to see those facts. Nay, we may say that the decipherment of 
the cuneiform inscriptions has added new facts as well as 
new light for the study of Hebrew history. 

The germ of the historical method we find in the Annofa- 
tiones in Novum Testamentum of Grotius, unless we prefer to 
trace them to Milton’s comparison of the Hebrew prophets to 
the orators of Greece and Rome. Grotius had special qualifi- 
cations, not only in his genius, but in his training as a states- 
man versed in affairs, a scholar, a Christian, and a layman,;for 
a true insight into the nature of Hebrew prophecy. He could 
understand and appreciate alike the resemblances and the 
differences between the prophets and the orators of ancient 
and modern times, and see how the prophet might be a man 
sent from God, and yet not be a mere priest or clerical 
teacher. He first saw and pointed out that “the prophecies 
related to contemporary events, and that it is through those 
events, and not by words merely, that the counsels of God 
and the promises of the Messiah are made known to us.” But 
these hints of the true method bore little fruit for the 
next hundred and fifty years. They did not impress the 
vigorous intellect of the learned Vitringa, notwithstanding 
his reverence for the all-able man (¢ zavv), as he habi- 
tually calls him;" nor do we find any reference to them 
by Bishop Lowth, to whom, however, we owe the discovery of 
the rhythmical character of the language of the prophecies, 
to which Ewald afterwards added a distinction between that 
rhythmical structure and that of the Hebrew poets properly 
so called. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the first 
use—we might say abuse—of the method of Grotius was 
made by Koppe, and soon followed by EHichorn, who con- 
nected all the prophecies of Isaiah with contemporary events, 
by the rough-and-ready method of cutting them up into frag- 
ments (Eichorn made eighty-five) and attributing the greater 
part to various writers of various times, and so got rid of 
all those elements of prophecy which Grotius had recognised 
and respected. Such was the ardour with which this Pro- 
crustean process was adopted by succeeding commentators, 
that their combined efforts would have reduced the genuine 
Isaiah to five chapters and six verses of a sixth, only that in a 
variety of cases the evidently spurious prophecies of one critic 
had all the proofs of genuineness in the eyes of another. 
There is an amusing account of this fight of Kilkenny cats 
by Dr. Alexander, quoted in Sir Edward Strachey’s Jewish 
History and Politics. This disintegration now seems to have 
been permanently reduced within more reasonable limits, chiefly 
under the guidance of Ewald, though since his time the first 
ten verses of chap. xxi. have been added by his successors to 
those portions previously rehabilitated. As to whether they 
are now right or wrong, we suspend our judgment—we 
vemember the story of the judge whose decisions were right, 
though his reasons for them were wrong—but we say that, 
notwithstanding the eminent authorities on that side, their 
method is not historical, that it is uncritical, and that its results 
are untrustworthy. The German critic (unhappily followed by 
the English) employs his faculty of re-creating lost historical 
facts out of his inner consciousness, and then puts them 
in the place of such actual facts as do remain. He 
thus holds himself able to decide that certain prophecies 
of Isaiah are genuine; and that all the prophets, in- 
cluding Isaiah, had a certain method of dealing with national 
events. And then he pronounces dogmatically that the pro- 
Phecies attributed in the book as it has come down to us to 
Isaiah, are not by Isaiah, but spurious, if they differ from his 
Supposed genuine style of thought and method. It is very 
much understating the case to say that it is as if a commentator 
on Shakespeare should pronounce that certain portions of his 
plays—say, either the historical or the comic scenes of Henry 
IV.—are the genuine work of Shakespeare, and that therefore 
the others must be attributed to some one else. We do not 








deny that in this way we may get rid of many very great and 
not hitherto solved difficulties; but others still greater are 
created, though these the critics in question are content to 
ignore. There are critics on the other side, and some who are 
as little disposed as their opponents to settle the difficulties by 
supposed miraculous verbal predictions, but we admit that 
they have not yet proved their case either. The student who 
thinks for himself must be content to suspend his judgment in 
some instances at least, and especially as to the later chapters 
of Isaiah. The doubts which have been raised must be faced. 
It cannot be denied that they are a serious hindrance to the 
complete understanding of the Book of Isaiah, and of the 
nature of Hebrew propbecy in general; for the meaning of 
the prophecy must depend greatly on the fact of who was the 
author, and what the time and place of its delivery. But 
there is a crux in every great problem. 

Professor von Orelli, whose Commentary is before us, takes 
a middle course, attributing the later portion of Isaiah’s 
prophecies to a writer living in the Captivity, but leaving alt 
the rest to Isaiah himself. For the authenticity of these, he 
relies more or less on the orthodox evangelical view of 
prophecy which characterises his commentary in other 
respects. But he knows Canon Cheyne, and Schrader, and he 
is not disposed to neglect the historical characteristics of the 
prophecies, though we think him deficient in the historical 
imagination which can reproduce a lively picture of Isaiah’s 
own times from the materials which remain to us. The com- 
mentary is a part of a “Compendious Commentary” on the 
Bible: it gives the latest results of the criticism of the text and 
of its subject-matter ; and we think it will be useful for private 
or pulpit use by those who have not time or inclination for that 
more elaborate study of the Book of Isaiah which, indeed, it 
deserves. We may be sorry that the thoughts, as well as the 
words and phrases, of the German have not been translated 
into English; but this is not the fault of the translator. An 
English version of the text is given, and we suppose it to be 
translated from the corresponding German version of Orelli. 
If so—and this is the only reason for giving it at all 
—we do not understand why the translator should think 
it necessary to apologise for not having adopted either 
Canon Cheyne’s version or that of the recent Revision. For 
the use of any version which accompanies a commentary is to 
show, automatically as it were, and in anticipation of his 
further explanations, how the commentator amends or hopes 
to amend previous interpretations of the text. And the way 
to do this for the English reader is to give our Authorised } 
Version, with only such verbal alterations as will represent the 
differences between this version and that of the commentator. 
It may be argued, as Mr. Banks seems to imply, that a new 
translation, even though inferior to the old, may help the 
reader to break through that mechanical dead crust of “use 
and wont” which gathers over a book which we have been 
reading all our lives. But it is only the superficial reader, not 
the student, to whom this can apply. The student will be best 
helped by being shown exactly how far modern scholarship has 
been able to give us really new and more correct readings of 
the Hebrew. And no man of literary culture, who desires to 
read and enjoy in an English form the finest possible repre- 
sentation of the imagination, eloquence, statesmanship, and 
religious and patriotic zeal of the great Hebrew prophet, 
will accept any other than our old “ Authorised Version,” so 
amended. 





MR. PATMORE’S ESSAYS.* 
In a small volume of about two hundred pages, Mr. Patmore 
has condensed the result of much thought upon subjects con- 
nected more or less closely with the art of which he isa master. ' 
Art, in the largest sense of the word, comprehends all the 
forms in which men of genius utter what is in them; and Mr. 
Patmore is no more straying from his special business as a 
poet by writing upon architecture, than Michael Angelo when 
he laid aside the chisel and the brush in order to write 
sonnets. It is possible for a critic to grasp a principle 
in Art without much technical knowledge; but the poet, 
when he has his singing robes on, does not think of 
principles; his work then is to create. Wordsworth, although 
prepossessed by a theory which, combined with his lack of 
humour, often led him astray, forgot it altogether when, in 
the full flush of inspiration, he produced his noblest verse ; 
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and Coleridge’s marvellous critical sagacity was not, we may 
be very certain, brought into play when he wrote “ Christabel” 
and “The Ancient Mariner.” A poet cannot say why his 
verse flows from him one day in a full and rapid stream, and 
why upon the next his hard-bound brains are dry as the dust 
of'summer. The poet’s hour is not the hour of the critic. 
At the same time, a few of the most famous singers have 
raised the critical art to the highest level; and when a poet 
writes about poetry, the reader who loves literature will 
always listen with interest to what he has to tell him. 

Mr. Patmore understands well the limitations of criticism, 
and says truly that in dealing with such a work as The 
Tempest, “its noblest function is to declare its own helpless- 
ness by directing attention to beauty beyond beauty which 
defies analysis.” In noticing more recent works, admiration, 
unfortunately, is not the critie’s chief function. Mr. Patmore 
’ can be severe in his estimate of brother-poets, but he is, we 
think, nearly always just. Nothing can be more vigorous and, 


in our judgment, more truthful than his estimate of Shelley: 


both as a man and a poet. Of no modern poet has more 
frantic nonsense been written, and Mr. Patmore’s comments 
will be intolerable to the worshippers who, like Mr. William 
Rossetti, regard Shelley as “among the most perfect, the 
most unspeakable of artists,” towards whom “the very soul 
rushes out as an unapproached poet, and embraces him as a 
dearest friend :”— 

“Tf to do,’ Mr. Patmore says, “what is right in one’s own eyes 

is the whole of virtue, and to suffer for so doing is to be a martyr, 
then Shelley was the saint and martyr which a large number of— 
chiefly young—persons consider him to have been as a man; and 
if to have the faculty of saying everything in the most brilliant 
language and imagery, without having anything particular to say 
beyond sublime commonplaces and ethereal fallacies about love and 
liberty, is to be a ‘supreme’ poet, then Shelley undoubtedly was 
such. But as a man, Shelley was almost wholly devoid of the 
instincts of the ‘ political animal,’ which Aristotle defines a man 
to be. If he could not see the reasons for any social institution or 
custom, he could not feel any; and forthwith set himself to con- 
vince the world that they were the invention of priests and tyrants. 
He was equally deficient in what is commonly understood by 
natural affection. The ties of relationship were no ties to him; 
for he could only sce them as accidents. ‘I, like the God of the 
Jews,’ writes Shelley, ‘set up myself as no respecter of persons ; 
and relationship is regarded by me as bearing that relation to 
reason which a band of straw does to fire.’ As these deficiencies 
were the cause of all the abnormal phenomena of his life, so they 
are at the root of, or rather are, the imperfections of his poetry, 
which is all splendour and sentiment and sensitiveness, and little 
or no true wisdom or true love. The very texture of his verse 
suffers from these causes. In his best poems it is firm, fluent, 
various, and melodious ; but the more serious and subtle music of 
life, which he had not in his heart he could not put into his 
rhythms ; which no one who knows what rhythm is will venture 
to compare with the best of Tennyson’s or Wordsworth’s, far less 
with the best of our really ‘ supreme’ poets.” 
Lord Tennyson, as a contemporary poet, is perhaps too near 
and dear to us to allow of a strictly impartial estimate of his 
poetry ; but Wordsworth can be judged of with the calmness 
bestowed upon a classic, and, to our thinking, he stands so 
incontestably at the head of the reflective poets as to rank 
with the three or four English poets who can be called 
“supreme.” 

A short paper upon “Crabbe and Shelley ” suggests one or 
two points for comment. The utter contrast between them does 
not necessarily prove, as certain Shelley-worshippers affirm, 
that Crabbe is no poet—a judgment lately uttered by Mr. 
Saintsbury—but that the domain of poetry is wider than some 
critics are disposed to admit. That Mr. Patmore is unwilling 
to grant a place in it, however lowly, to Crabbe, can be 
gathered from the tone of his criticism. What he says may 
be true in the main, but it is, we think, inadequate. He sees 
what is painful and repulsive in a poet who surpasses Words- 
worth in his capacity for creeping “ on all-fours ;” but he does 
not see, or does not appreciate, the poetic force, insight, and 
pathos which made his verse so dear to Walter Scott, and has 
led Dr. Newman to call Crabbe a classic. Again, in this brief 
paper we read that “ Coleridge in his great way, and Burns in 
his comparatively small way, have done a certain moderate 
amount of work so thoroughly and manifestly well that no 
sane critic has ever called it into question, or ever will.” So, 
indeed, we might have thought; but Sir Henry Taylor, whose 
sanity is perhaps his chief gift as a critic, has declared 99 per 
cent. of what Burns wrote to be worthless, and that nothing 
which he wrote was of such excellence as to found a poet’s 
fame. The vagaries of criticism are innumerable, and Mr. 
Patmore cites one of them in his remarks on Mr. Colvin’s 





Keats, in English Men of Letters. “TI think it probahis> 
Keats’s biographer writes, “that by power as well , 
by temperament and aim, he was the most Shakespeatian 
spirit that has lived since Shakespeare,” which leads 
Patmore to ask whether it is not the truth rather that, 
among real poets, Keats was the most un-Shakegpoa); 
poet that ever lived? The author is not satisfied with givi 
this opinion, but states the ground on which he holdg it; and 
his paper on this delightful poet, less than seven pages ip 
length, is rich in suggestive matter. But why, after mak 
the just distinction between poetry of a masculine and 
feminine order, as exemplified on the one side by Shakes 

on the other by Shelley and Keats, does he add —"The 
femininity of such poets as these is a glorious and immorty] 
gift, such as no mortal lady has ever attained or ever wil 
attain. It has been proved to us how well a mortal lady may 
become able to read the classics; but, humbled as some of 
may feel by her having headed the Tripos, it is still some 
compensation for those of our sex to remember that we alone 
can write ‘classics’ even of the feminine order.” Again, is it 
true, as Mr. Patmore affirms in another essay, that “ the mog 
characteristic virtue of woman, or at least the most alluring 
of her weaknesses,” is “her not caring for masculine trath 
and worth, unless they woo her with a smile, or a touch, or 
some such flattery of her senses”? Does not such a state. 
ment imply that the smile and the touch and the flattery arg 
not only dear to a woman, as they-well may be, but dearer 
than truth and worth? No poet of our time has written g 
charmingly about woman as Mr. Patmore. All that is pure 
and gentle and lovely in her character, all that is sweet and 
bewitching in her ways, her power to rule when she least 
thinks of ruling, her self-forgetfulness, her innocent arts, 
her captivating foibles, her modest taste in dress dis. 






playing “more loveliness than she conceals,”—these are | 


the sweet feminine arts and virtues which Mr. Patmore 
glorifies in his verse as only a poet can. In one sense, he lifts 
woman to the highest pinnacle on the wings of poetry; in 
another, he seems to lower her, since, as in the passages we 
have quoted, he questions her claim to mental and moml 
equality with man. In the beautiful lines entitled “ Olympus, 
Amelia can only cry, “For shame!” but has no argument to 
urge against the wild talk brought back by her husband from 
“a careless parliament of gods olympic,” and he, good man, 
while allowing that if he had answered thus, “’twould not 
have pass’d for very wise,” since he has not “her voice and 
eyes,” is glad to leave the gods for home :— 
«Yea, very glad at heart to come, 

And lay a happy head to rest 

On her unreasonable breast.” 
The little poem is a charming picture; but would it be less #9 
if this sweet wife, in addition to being right by instinct, as 
true women generally are upon moral questions, had been able 
to give a reason for her faith? We agree with Mr. Patmore 
that, as yet, no woman (with one or two exceptions in the 
domain of fiction) has written classics; but it isa bold thing to 
say she never will. One must admit, however, that it is difficalt 
to conceive of a female Shakespeare or Hooker, although, if 
Mr. Swinburne will forgive us for saying so, we can imagine 
the existence of a female Hugo. 

Of Rossetti as a poet, Mr. Patmore writes with a temperate 
appreciation that will carry more weight than the extravagant 
praise lavished on this remarkable man by some of his friends 
and followers. He says truly, that while his power is chiefly 
shown in his long ballads, it is impossible not to feel that they 
are more or less anachronisms both in spirit and in form. But 
how fine is the remark that in much of Rossetti’s work “ there 
is a rich and obscure glow of insight into depths too profound 
and too sacred for clear speech, even if they could be spoken; 
a sort of insight not at all uncommon in the great art of past 
times, but exceedingly rare in the art of our own.” 
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And here is a passage from an affectionately appreciative | 


paper on Clough, evidently written by one who knew and 
loved the man :— 


“Those who recognise in the ‘ Bothie’ Clough’s almost solitary 
claim to literary eminence, must somewhat wonder at the consider 
able figure he stands for in the estimation of the present genera 
tion. The fact is, that Clough, like James Spedding, was personally 
far more impressive than his works; and the singularly stro 
effect produced among his friends by the extreme simplicity am 
shy kindliness of his life and manners, and the at once repellent 
and alluring severity of his truthfulness, gave his character a col- 
sequence beyond that of his writings with all who knew him though 
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cnniimaienancnl 
: : f this sanctity hangs, through the 
ponte ——, prenige that he has ion aaa pars cold 
repr iam of it almost impossible. No-one who knew Clough can 
genie his personality from his writings as to be able to 
cee them fairly as literature; no one who has-not known him 
oon underatand their value as the outcome of character.” 
These remarks, while true of Clough, may be also applied 
nerally in relation to the contemporary estimate of men 
who appear to be intellectually what Saul was physically, higher 
than any of the people. We cannot judge with critical im- 
partiality of authors who express the thoughts of the age, or 
of statesmen who carry out its wishes. In the present day, 
every man who does his duty well and is well paid for doing it, 
is almost certain of a testimonial, and possibly, when his work 
is done, of a biography. “In this age,” said Southey—and the 
remark is truer to-day than when he made it—“‘ when a person 
of any notoriety dies, they lose as little time in making a book 
of him as they used to do in making a mummy.” And the 
evil does not stay here, for the poor victim runs the risk also 
of being represented in bronze or marble. If the nine years 
during which a poet is advised to keep his verse, were the 
space required after the death of a public man before his Life 
should be written or a monument raised to his memory, 
what a boon would it be to the public! In “Shall Smith have 
aStatue?” Mr. Patmore writes with keen satire on the modern 
fashion of recognising too hastily the claims of men dis- 
tinguished by the public. The enthusiasm of the moment, he 
suggests, may result in making ourselves ridiculous in the eyes 
of our children, and by raising statues too quickly “we may be 
placing an awful and easy vengeance in the hands of posterity, 
which might choose, not to pull down such monuments, but to 
let them stand.” 

In the short but weighty essay that gives a title to this 
volume, Mr. Patmore observes that it would be well for the 
professed critic to remember that “criticism is not the expres- 
sion, however picturesque and glowing, of the faith that is in 
him, but the rendering of sound and intelligible reasons for 
that faith.” Doubtless, as a general rule, it is true that the 
critic of Art or Literature must have a reason for his faith, just 
as he will have a reason for his faith as a Christian; but he 
cannot always make that faith intelligible by argument. There 
are passages, for instance, in the great poets thai may hold 
him captive in a way quite inexplicable to criticism ; all he 
knows is that the stamp of inspiration is upon them; and so, 
too—Christianity being an inward life, and how can life be 
explained?—some of the strongest reasons a man has for his 
religious belief may be those he is the least capable of making 
intelligible to an unbeliever. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that these essays, reprinted 
from the St. James’s Gazette, strike us in several instances as too 
full of thought to be fitted for the hasty readers of an evening 
paper. No one, however, who did read them in that journal could 
fail to be surprised at their elevation of thought and lucidity 
of expression. There is no rhetorical effort in such papers as 
“Imagination,” “ Pathos,” “ Love and Poetry,” or “ Cheerful- 
ness in Life and Art;” but the words are so fitted to the 
thoughts, that while the mind of the reader is quickened, his 
ear is satisfied. In these essays there is a pithy wisdom that 
reminds us of Bacon; and there is, too, in large measure, a 
gift which Bacon lacked,—spiritual insight. 





PANSIES.* 

For the first time in its life, we suppose, the pansy shares the 
glory of the rose and other dignified flowers, and has a book 
written all about itself. And an interesting little book, too; 
for the writer does not confine himself to modern florist-lore, 
but tells the whole history of the flower, whose place has 
always been among those that poets love. “'There’s pansies ; 
that’s for thoughts ;” and these playthings of poor Ophelia 
find themselves’also in the stately garland that is laid on “the 
laureat hearse where Lycid lies:” the “pansy freak’d with 
jet” has an honoured place among all the spring-flowers there. 

One would have liked to know how the flower got the name 
of “heartsease ;” but Mr. Simkins does not tell us this; 
neither does he explain how it came, even in Shakespeare’s 
day, to be “for thoughts ;” though he tells us what we knew 
already, that its name is merely a corruption of the French 
Word pensée. In the present day of “show” and “fancy” 


‘Pansies, we find it almost difficult to believe that up to 1812 





* The Pansy : and How to Grow and Show It,éc. B imki i 
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the little purple or yellow flower which is to be found all over 
the world, especially beautiful in Asia, was a mere weed in 
England, only represented by the small wild pansy still to be 
found in the meadows. Mr. Simkins quotes from the Garden 
Almanac of a few years ago, some interesting particulars of the 
first cultivation of the pansy :— 


“It is about seventy years since the Pansy was first taken into 
cultivation, and by careful growth and propagation, it has now 
attained a most wonderful degree of perfection in form, size, and 
colour. It was about the year 1812 that the Pansy was first taken 
into cultivation. There lived at that time, at Walton-on-Thames, 
the daughter of the Earl of Tankerville, and her favourite flower 
was the common Pansy, and a large portion of her garden was 
devoted to them. By giving them good cultivation and selecting 
seeds from the best kinds every year, some remarkably fine flowers. 
were obtained. Other florists then took it in hand.” 


Another account is to be found in Gossip of the Garden for 
1863, where,— 


«An old well-known florist in Lancashire, under the signature 
of Dahl, writes thus as to the first improvement of the Pansy :— 
‘I have been an amateur for more than fifty years, and can well 
remember the introduction of the “ Heartsease,” which, though a 
native of Britain, was never cultivated in order to render it a 
florist’s flower till taken in hand by Mr. Thompson, of Iver, Bucks 
and from his original stock have all the beautiful 
varieties of this flower been produced. In the South and West 
of England he was called the Father of the Heartsease. Mr. 
Thompson was gardener to the late Lord Gambier, who resided at 
Iver, near Uxbridge, and Mr. Thompson says...... that in 
1813 or 1814, Lord Gambier brought him a few plants collected in 
the fields, near the mansion at Iver. They were the yellow and 
white wild variety, and Lord Gambier requested him to cultivate 
these plants. Having done so, it was soon discovered that a great 
improvement was effected, and other varieties were collected. In 
three or four years, many seedlings had been raised, and one 
which took Lord Gambier’s fancy was named “ Lady Gambier,’” 
another “ George IV.,” and a third “ Ajax.” The first seedling 
which showed improved form was named “'Thompson’s King.” At 
the time Mr. Thompson was making these improvements in the 
Heartsease, I resided some six or seven miles from the place, and 
often visited him. At that time, the only mark in the eye of the 
Heartsease was a few dark lines, and the dark eye which is now 
considered one of the chief requirements of a first-class flower, 
had never been seen or even contemplated Mr. Thompson 
raised so many varieties, that he was often obliged to go to Shake- 
speare—so he told me—to find names for them.’ ” 


After this, it is rather curious to look through the list of nearly 
ninety varieties given in Harrison’s Horticultural Cabinet for 
1833, and to find no Shakespeare name but Othello,—unless 
Priam and Hero may be counted assuch. Mr. Simkins is rather 
troubled by the rivalry between Iver and Walton-on-Thames, 
and can hardly decide which is the cradle of the cultivated 
pansy. Considering the curious way in which fashions rise, 
and wits jump, in this world, we hardly think that his idea of 
friendship or relationship between the Gambier and Tanker- 
ville families need be founded in fact, in order to account 
for it. But we think it very likely, knowing nothing to the 
contrary, that some of these distinguished amateurs may be 
answerable for the name of “ heartsease,” under which the 
little wild old pansy put on her court dress, and was intro- 
duced into the world. 

It is difficult for an outsider to appreciate the points of per- 
fection in a pansy, or to understand the great difference 
between a “show” and a “fancy” pansy, or to have even the 
shortest list in his head of all the many varieties of the flower. 
All this is to be learnt by careful study of Mr. Simkins’s 
book, which seems, indeed, to be a mine of information on 
pansies. It is, of course, a book chiefly useful to pansy 
amateurs; but every one who loves flowers will find it in- 
teresting, if only from its enthusiastic spirit, and the 
amount of interest that it gathers round this wonderfully 
developed little flower. It is full of good advice for 
cultivators of pansies; the position of the beds, “ screened 
from hot sunshine, and remote from remorseless roots,” 
sheltered also from the east wind of spring, which is a 
far more deadly enemy to the pansy—here showing itself 
almost human—than the frosts and snow of winter; the 
nature of soil required (and here we find that the pansy 
is one of those heroic flowers which do not mind smoke, and 


-is to be found in perfection among the cinders of the Black 


Country) ; the system of growing in pots and frames, which 
seems, on the whole, the most promising for those who mean to 
show their pansies. Then there are minute particulars as to 
preparing the pansies and sending them to the show; but 
personally, we must confess, we should prefer our pansies, as 
all other flowers, in the garden; so that this part of the book 
does not attract us. ‘“ Pansy Enemies” is a very terrifying 
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chapter, introducing us to such a world of insects, slugs, 
grubs, wire-worm, and mildew, that we only wonder how any 
flowers are ever brought to perfection. 

Mr. Simkins ends his book with a series of “Memoranda for 
the Months,” a useful companion to the pansy-grower for all 
the year, beginning with August and ending with July. He 
speaks with authority, and has a right to do so :— 

“I donot pretend that I have embodied in this book all the 
possible details of a successful culture. But as a winner, with but 
two exceptions, of a prize in every class in which I have ever 
competed (including two silver medals for seedlings, and many 
first prizes), an account of my own treatment should not be 
without something of use, to the beginner at least.” 





CAPITAL AND WAGES.* 
THE author of this book describes himself as “sick at heart 
among the miserable hovels and poverty” of his parish in 
Mid-Cheshire, and delighted to find himself (on the occasion 
of a visit to the Channel Islands) among scenes “free from 
the squalid wretchedness only too familiar throughout the 
length and breadth of England.” In these despairing sentences 
the key-note of the work is struck. Mr. Minton has studied 
some eighty or ninety treatises on political economy, with 
the result that no agreement between their writers on any 
point of importance is to be discovered in them. He had 
therefore to think out the economic problems of the day 
mainly for himself, and presents this volume as containing 
the conclusions he has arrived at upon those that chiefly 
interested him. These, as will be gathered from what pre- 
cedes, are such as bear upon the condition and prospects of 
the working classes, to whom he dedicates his book, confident 
that their intelligence and energy will one day remove the 
poverty with which so large a section of the community is 
afflicted. He adopts to the full an obiter dictum of Burke that 
SURO ACR 5. 9 08 are the pensioners of the poor, and are 
maintained by their superfluity...... They are under an 
absolute hereditary and indefensible dependence on those who 
labour and are miscalled the poor.” Like many writers of the 
modern school of economics, Mr. Minton, in effect, confounds 
two very different aspects of human affairs. The older 
political economy concerned itself mainly with the produc- 
tion of wealth, and endeavoured to lay the foundations of 
a science and art of commerce, considering labour as 
a commodity; the newer economy regards the well-being 
of the labouring classes as its principal care, and is, in 
reality, a division of social ethics. It may be doubted 
whether either can claim to be a science, for the data of both 
vary from age to age, and have, in addition, different values 
and bearings—that is, are governed by different major pre- 
mises—in different countries and at different epochs. In 
other words, economical conclusions approach accuracy only 
in respect of a given time and place, and tend to fail of truth 
in proportion to the distance of the standpoint from which 
they are viewed from that assumed by those who first 
announced them. At all events, this is the case with regard 
to the greater part of their contents; and the residue of 
permanent truth they contain is of too subtle a nature to be 
capable of anything like scientific definition. Perhaps the 
principal advantage of economic studies lies in the dissi- 
pation they effect of error and prejudice, rather than 
in the production of constructive rules of policy or con- 
duct. The present work is an instance of this defect 
of its subject-matter, for the remedies it suggests of a 
positive kind could go but a little way towards effecting a 
permanent removal of poverty, even did human nature allow 
of their application. They are, shortly, based upon the 
principle that the rich prey upon the poor, and that therefore 
the rich should be impoverished, to the advantage of the poor, 
by specially burdensome taxation. Of course, any such taxa- 
tion would defeat itself; the wealthy would either elude it, or 
they would transfer their wealth to some other country. Taxa- 
tion based merely upon the capacity to bear it is unjust, the 
only equitable system is one which adjusts the burden to the 
advantage. The State has no more right to ask the citizen to 
pay an excessive price for the cost of safeguarding his enjoy- 
ments and proprietary interests than a railway company has 
to make him pay an excessive fare for his journeys. It is 
within the province of the State to promote the mobility of 
labour and capital; it cannot be shown @ priori, and it has 
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not yet been proved @ posteriori, that the State can usefyy 
extend its economical action beyond these limits. With the 
limits of its social action, we are not here concerned. 

Mr. Minton justly condemns the Malthusian doctrine as 
applied to existing conditions. But many of the most jp. 
portant of these conditions Malthus could not Possibly haye 
foreseen; and, after all, it is a simple scientific truth that 
Nature tends to produce more organic life than she can fing 
sustenance for. Man is no exception to this law; but he 
possesses means he did not possess a hundred years ago ¢ 
meeting his necessities, and the resources at his command ay 
for the moment, and perhaps for some centuries to come, practi, 
cally inexhaustible—so long, at least,as the checks to multiplicg, 
tion of the species exist that extend into Malthus’s calculations, 
But though the resources of mankind may be illimitable, th. 
resources of a particular country are far from being so. Anj 
it is only through the labour of its citizens that a State oa, 
avail itself of resources beyond its own limits. So far ag 
depends upon such external resources, it is fettered not merely 
by natural conditions, but by the policies of other States, jj 
can only draw upon the wealth of the world through jt; 
industry, and the development of industry is limited jy 
various ways, and is always of comparatively slow growth 
after-a certain stage has been attained. It is conceivable that, 
social system may be so ordered as to effect a just distribution 
of the produce of labour, but it is less easy to imagine one that 
should ensure the necessary increase in the quantity of work 
to establish or maintain a proper equation between labow 
and its produce.. Hence it is only partially within the power 
of a State like England to assure the well-being of its people 
for so far as that well-being depends upon the prosperity of 
her foreign trade, it is more or less at the mercy of the com. 
mercial policies of foreign countries. 


























































The gist of this treatise is contained in the chapters m 7 
wages. It is very difficult to define wages so as to coverall | 
cases, just as it is to define value, wealth, or capital. Mp. 
Minton attempts what his eighty or more predecessors hare 
attempted, and with just as great and just as little succes, 
Value, wealth, and capital really involve not merely things o 
qualities, but the relations of things to man. Value may 
said to be the expression in terms of human appreciationo 7 
desired things ; wealth, the sum-total at any given moment, (7 
not of all things, but of such as are objects of desire; ani 
capital, the whole existing stock of resources available for | 
man’s purposes. Things that are useful—yet which, from 
being common to all men, are not ordinarily objects of par. 
ticular desire, but may become so—are potential subjects 
of value, potential elements of wealth or capital. So, tov, 
is what may be called wealth in position, as unmined coal, 
which is energised into actual wealth only when brought to | 
the surface. Mr. Minton divides distributed capital into rent, | 
interest, profits, and wages, and says that any one of these div F 
sions may increase at the expense of any one or more of the other 
divisions. This, with certain limitations, is a true but sterile pro- 
position. What would be a fair distribution, and how is this to 
be effected ? To the first question the author scarcely attempts 
to give an answer, which, indeed, must differ according to th 
standards adopted in different countries and at different (7 
epochs. Generally, one may say that the prolonged discon F 
tent of any class of distributees with the share they receive is 
some proof of injustice. There is no absolute criterion by which 
the fairness or unfairness of an economical situation can lk F- 
determined,—economical justice not being a quality of things 5 
but a sentiment founded upon certain human relations f [7 
things. To the second question Mr. Minton replies,—Abolis) 
the land monopoly and reform the laws of inheritance ani [7 
bequest, “the present order of things inducing competitia F 
for work among workmen, and obstructing the distribution of 
purchasing power,” the two main sources of poverty. We doubt F 
very much whether such land monopoly as exists in England 
interferes with agriculture. The return per acre in England | 
is greater than in any country in the world. It is equally 4 
questionable whether the possession of capital by capitalists | : 
idlers or not, much slackens production. Only a small pro § 
portion of the national wealth is annually destroyed by & S 
penditure upon what may be termed gross luxury. Theres 
nothing to show that capital could be better handled by 
syndicates of workmen than by individual capitalists; the 
presumption, indeed, is the reverse. The reasons why an 
extension of peasant-proprietorship in England is desirable © 
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are of another order from those advanced by Mr. Minton, and 

even of co-operative societies the advantages have not been 
sitively shown to be either great or lasting. 

Mr. Minton’s mode of dealing with some of the questions 
he treats of hardly creates confidence in his powers of observa- 
tion and reflection. He conceives it possible, for instance, 
that an individual employer—and he has not a good word for 
employers—should appropriate 365 times an ordinary year’s 
profit,—that is, by quickness of returns should accumulate 
each day a whole year’s profits. He should have remembered 
that quick returns mean small profits, for the competition of 
capital suffices to bring the total yearly profit down to an 
average. In all large manufacturing industries, even the 
yearly rate of profit on capital and credit employed, taking 
one year with another, is extremely small. The truth is that 
men with the brains and energy to found and maintain great 
commercial undertakings are public benefactors to an extent 
far beyond any personal fortune they may acquire, and instead 
of preying upon the working classes, find for them the means 
of maintenance. In fact, the author is altogether too pessi- 
mistic in his views of the present, and too optimistic in his 
faith in the remedies he advocates. That at any moment 
there are many men out of employ is true, just as at any 
moment there are many houses empty. Thereare fluctuations 
in demand and supply which need time for adjustment. But 
that any other than a small proportion of able-bodied and 
industrious men lack work in ordinary times for longer than 
a period of fluctuation has not yet been shown. In the long 
run the working classes must get their deserts. The true 
social philosopher is he who would assist them to fit them- 
selves for better and better things, and not the teacher who 
would fain persuade them that they are the mere helpless tools 
and victims of unscrupulous capitalists, employers, and idlers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The West Indies. By C. Washington Eves. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is rather an amplified guide-book to the West 
Indies than a full description of those isles of beauty which the 
early navigators compared with the isles of the blest, which haunt 
the memory like a dream of fairyland, and which travellers who 
are fortunate enough to see them can never forget. But to do even 
faint justice to their surpassing loveliness would require the pen 
of a poet like Tennyson, or of a master of style like Ruskin ; and 
Mr. Eves is neither a poet nor a master of style. His facts are 
sound and well arranged, and he is an acute observer; but his 
reflections are commonplace, and his English is execrable and 
often obscure. In his introduction he says that the numerous 
requests for information he has received since the Exhibition, 
led him to the conclusion that a book of the sort which 
he has written ‘“‘ would be acceptable.” What Exhibition he 
means, we are left to imagine. And Mr. Eves is of opinion that 
“the effect of this incomplete and chequered narrative ought 
to be that the Colonies should be looked upon as a part of 
Great Britain, though separated by the sea, the mere distance 
making no difference and weakening no tie.” The meaning of 
this remarkable sentence does not quite saute aux yeux ; but the 
sense of it seems to be that Mr. Eves indulges in the modest hope 
that the reading of his book will induce Englishmen generally to 
look henceforth on the West Indies as forming part and parcel of 
the island of Britain. We greatly fear that he is expecting more 
from his book than it is likely to perform, and that he credits his 
countrymen with much more imagination than they possess. 
However desirable it may be that the nation at large should 
take a lively interest in its Colonial Empire, we cannot ex- 
pect the average man to care much about lands which he 
has neither seen nor hopes to see, and with which he has no 
personal ties. Even of countries like the United States 
and Canada, within a few days’ sail of our shores, whither 
so many whom we know have been, and where most of 
us have kinsfolk and friends,—even of these countries, how 
little is known by the masses, often, indeed, by the educated ! 
To a great many, the Antilles are terre incognite; and as 
anything that makes for enlightenment is good, Mr. Eves 
deserves commendation for giving us a book which, despite its 
faulty style and halting grammar, may be read with profit by all 
who desire to inform their minds as to the history, the condition, 
and the prospects of our West Indian Colonies,—so full of interest 
to all who know them, whose history is so strange and sad, and 
whose future is still so uncertain and obscure. 


Town Holdings: Digest of Evidence. (Cassell and Co.)—Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. have published the second volume of their interest- 














ing work, which gives in a convenient and condensed form the 
evidence, particularly the provincial evidence, that has been 
taken on the important subject of ground-rents and cognate topics, 
by the Select Committee appointed on February 10th, 1888. It 
may be noted that one very important point, that of the damage 
which will be done to corporations, municipal, eleemosynary, 
and educational, by certain proposed legislation, has been more 
fully illustrated in the evidence of 1888 than in that of previous 
years. 

Great-Uncle Hoot-Toot. By Mrs. Molesworth. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
only unfortunate thing about Mrs. Molesworth’snew storyis itstitle, 
which, curiously enough, on account of its very accuracy, suggests 
a fairy-tale with an owl for hero or good genius. The great-uncle 
who figures in this story is nicknamed “ Hoot-Toot,” because of 
his habit of using this expostulatory yet good-natured exclama- 
tion. He uses it, and the policy for the guidance of life which it 
expresses, for the moral improvement of his great-nephew Geoff, 
who gives a good deal of trouble to his mother by that kind of 
selfishness, not uncommon among boys, which, as a rule, takes the 
form of useless complaining of one’s environment. Geoff, who is, 
indeed, an admirable sketch, comes, in fleeing, as he thinks, from 
the ill-treatment of his relatives, to ascertain what genuine 
hard work means. All the same, however, he is in the clutches 
of the tyrant whom he so imperfectly understands. Geoff’s 
anxious and loving mother, and his two sisters, are important 
additions to Mrs. Molesworth’s portrait-gallery. Nor has she 
ever taught a sounder lesson in an indirect fashion than she has 
in Great-Uncle Hoot-Toot. 

Kitten’s Goblins. By Mrs. Duncan Davidson of Tulloch. (Field 
and Tuer.)—This is an account of the mythical experiences of a 
girl named Kitten, a funny little child, with small, sad face 
and large eyes, who is in the habit of wandering about quite 
alone, in a shabby coat and vest, and with a stick nearly as big as 
herself, talking to cows and pigs as if they were human beings. 
Here we have an account of her visit to the Fire-King’s country, 
and of her adventures with the water-goblin, the air-goblin, the 
earth-goblin, the twelve dwarfs, the water-rabbits, and what not. 
Some of the scenes in the story are genuinely comic, such as that 
in which Kitten frightens away what seems a whole battalion of 
enemies, simply by ejaculating, ‘‘ Water ;”’ and the illustrations are 
full of humour. It is just possible that some of the allusions in 
this book will be beyond the depth of very young children ; but, 
otherwise, it is one of the best of the gift-books of its kind that 
have ever been published. 


Gatherings from Notes of Discourses by the Late Thomas T. Lynch. 
Second Series. (J. Clarke and Co.)—Mr. Lynch, who had the ill, 
or good, fortune to be pronounced unorthodox by some pious “old 
women of both sexes,” was a man too thoughtful to attract large 
congregations. His words were always full of matter, and he was 
as devout as he was original. This second seyies of brief sayings 
—never more than a few lines in length—are worthy of preserva- 
tion, and will be especially valued by those who knew Lynch per- 
sonally, and, to use a familiar phrase, “sat under him.” Perhaps 
his hymns are the best legacy Lynch has left to the Christian 
Church. ‘“ The Rivulet,” as a whole, is not, like “The Christian 
Year,” a volume of lasting value, but it contains afew hymns that 
may rank with the best. This is not slight praise ; for to write a 
hymn that shall be alike reverent in feeling and poetical in 
expression, is a very rare accomplishment indeed. 


Jonathan and his Continent. By Max O’Rell and Jack Allyn. 
Translated by Madame Paul Blouét. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—“* Max O’Rell” is a witty and wideawake Frenchman, 
very much alive to his own interests. His book, presumably 
written in French, is translated by his wife (thereby keeping all 
the profit in the family) ; and in order, as he hoped, to secure the 
American copyright for his book, “ Max O’Rell” enlisted the ser- 
vices (as collaborator) of the American gentleman whose name 
appears on the title-page. But this was too transparent a device 
to impose on Jonathan, and the work had hardly been out a week 
before the whole of it was coolly pirated by a smart American 
paper. A book written jointly by a citizen and a foreigner can be 
copyrighted in the United States; but in the event of their right 
being disputed, the authors must be able to prove that the 
American did a substantial share of the work. In the present 
instance, however, the proof would be exceedingly difficult. If 
the book were originally written in the American language, why 
is it called a translation, and where does “ Jack Allyn ” come in? 
He is mentioned only on the title-page, and “ Max O’Rell ” speaks 
always in the first person, and talks about nobody but himself,— 
except when he tells an anecdote. It is, of course, conceivable that 
Mr. Allyn is the author of the anecdotes; and you can no more 
copyright an anecdote than you can patent a joke, even when 
they are new,—and most of “Max O’Rell’s” are not new. His 
very first: “The population of America is about sixty millions 
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—mostly Colonels,” must be nearly as old as himself. Neverthe- 
less, “ Max O’Rell” is amusing even when he is most serious, 
and he can enjoy a pleasantry though he is himself its object. 
He mentions that a reporter by whom he was interviewed 
on his arrival at New York, described him (and no description 
could be more apt) as a “globular Frenchman.” One of the 
things “Max O’Rell” found out in America was that Jona- 
than does not love John Bull. He also discovered the reason 
why. Jonathan has forgotten that the English were once his 
oppressors ; he has forgiven them for siding with the slave-owners 
during the Civil War; but he cannot forgive them for coming to 
his dinner-table in tweed suits! Americans sympathise with the 
Irish demand for Home-rule, because they hope that if they get 
it, the Irish now in America will hie them back to their own 
country. This is also a “chestnut,” as Americans call old jokes; 
but a joke may have done duty before, and still be worth repeating, 
like the following :—“ A paper having announced, under the head- 
ing, ‘John K. gone to a better home,’ the widow brought an action 
for libel against the editor.” ‘‘ Max O’Rell” praises highly, yet no 
less highly than it deserves, the gift for narration with which 
many Americans are endowed, and their keen sense of humour, 
Their similes are often striking and original, their fluency remark- 
able, and there is no pleasanter companion in the world than an 
American gentleman,—unless it be an American lady. So 
long as “Max O’Rell” gives us his impressions and tells 
anecdotes—whether new or old does not much matter—he is 
very entertaining; but when he tries to be serious, and makes 
sweeping deductions, he is neither entertaining nor instructive; 
as, for instance, when he compares the judicial systems of England 
and the United States to the disadvantage of the former. The 
administration of justice in most of the States, especially m the 
larger cities, leaves much to be desired. Has ‘“ Max O’Rell” never 
heard of the reign of Boss Tweed in New York, or of the vast and 
maleficent power now wielded by Boss Buckley in San Francisco, 
of “selecting ”’ jurymen and “ pigeon-holing” indictments? More- 
over, when Judges, district attorneys, and other functionaries 
owe their places to ring politicjans, and as a condition of their 
election are compelled to contribute largely to the funds of their 
party, their impartiality, if not their integrity, must always be 
open to doubt; and a Judge, like Cesar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion. But, on the whole, ‘‘ Max O’Rell” seems to prefer the 
United Kingdom to the United States, and even to his own 
country. ‘ No one doubts,” he says, “ that England is the freest 
country on earth, not even our staunchest French Republicans. 
Rie inners If you would enjoy perfect freedom, live in England.” 
We quite agree with “ Max O’Rell.” 


A Romance of the Recusants. By the Author of “The Life of a 
Prig.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—One is almost glad to 
learn that this new work by the author of that curious book, ‘‘ The 
Life of a Prig,” is neither original nor historical, and that almost 
all its incidents, as well as all its characters, have been suggested 
by a perusal of “ The Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus.”. It is not a very pleasant book, nor is it quite the book 
that one would expect from such a writer. Here and there, we get 
a touch of that sarcasm with which we have been in the habit of 
associating him, as in the last chapter, in which it is said of the 
family of Murless, each male member of which is “a good land- 
lord, a good friend, a good father, a good son, a good husband, 
and a good sportsman,” that “they are utterly ignorant of 
that most important science without which no one can get 
on in these days, commonly known as advertising Oneself.” 
But the story of the “harbouring” of a Roman Catholic priest, 
Everard Gordon, by Walter Murless and Clare Sherrington, 
which ends in the execution or martyrdom of Gordon, is so 
melancholy in itself—and in spite of love, magnanimity, and con- 
scientiousness—that there is but little room for satire, much less 
for fun. A Romance of the Recusants is carefully written, and so 
far as fidelity to history is concerned, is all that need be desired. 
Sometimes, too, its author seems to throw off the draperies of the 
period which he seeks to reproduce, and to speak in modern style 
of almost modern things. But, on the whole, his experiment 
cannot be accounted a very great success. He is at his best in a 
chastened. squib. ; 

Three Lectures on English Literature. By William S. M‘Cormick, 
M.A. (Gardner.)—Mr. M‘Cormick is a lecturer to ladies in Queen 
Margaret’s College, Glasgow, and the three lectures printed in 
this volume are on “English Literature and University Education,” 
on “ Wordsworth,” and on “ Browning.” He is, we cannot doubt, 
thoroughly competent for the post he fills, and the three addresses, 
which are selected from a series on “The English Poets-of the 
Nineteenth Century,” do credit to his judgment and ability. At 
the same time, the criticisms on Wordsworth and Browning cannot 
be said to have any great value apart from the purpose for which 
they were delivered. They are thoughtful and highly intelligent 





a 
lectures on these two great poets, and in the lecture-room such 
criticisms would be all-sufficient. Something more is needed when 
an author addresses the public upon themes so familiar, ang Mr 
M‘Cormick says little that is especially significant. The write, 
does not shrink from the expression of strong opinions, and after 
giving high praise to “The Ring and the Book ” as the crownin, 
evidence of the poet’s originality of style, observes that it is & 
masterpiece “ of quaint puerilities, ingeniously stupid conceits, ang 
unfathomable nonsense.” It may be doubted whether the lecture 
on “English Literature and University Education ” could hayg 
greatly interested the young ladies who listened to it, since jt 
consists principally of a masterly reply to an article of Profeggoy 
Freeman’s, in which he maintained that English literature was 
not a subject for University training or examination. 


Among technical books, we may mention :—The Diseases and 
Disorders of the Ox. By George Gresswell. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
—The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera, by E. Klein, M.D. (Macmillan), 
a reprint of articles published in the Practitioner, articles of which 
the contention was that Koch’s theory of the comma-bacillus ag 
the cause of cholera is not established.——Hygiene of the Nursery, by 
Louis Starr, M.D. (H. K. Lewis), a second edition. —Inebriety, by 
Norman Kerr, M.D. (H. K. Lewis), also a second edition. gig 
Steel, by Captain Alfred Hutton (W. Clowes and Sons), an essay 
by an expert on the use of foils, and also dealing with cognate 
subjects. Iron and Steel Manufacture. By Arthur H. Hiorns, 
(Macmillan).——The Theory of Credit. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. (Longmans.)——Synopsis of the Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission. By George Howell, M.P. (King and Co.) 

Magazinzs, Etrc.—We have received the following for October : 
—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, Our Celebrities (containing 
the portraits of the Right Hon. James Whitehead and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft), the English Illustrated Magazine, No. 4 of 
Dignitaries of the Church (containing the portraits of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Bishop 
of Edinburgh), No. 16 of Artistic Japan, the Law Quarterly Review, 
Political Science Quarterly, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the Archeological Review, the New 
Review, the Westminster Review, the London Quarterly Review, the 
Church Quarterly Review, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, the 
Congregational Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Homilist, 
the Homiletic Magazine, the Month, the Journal of Education, the 
Library, the Hospital, the Photographic Quarterly, the Forum, Mind, 
Colburn’s Magazine, the Scots Magazine, the Naval and Military 
Magazine, Atalanta, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the Green Bag, East and West, the 
Trish Monthly, the Newbery House Magazine, Lucifer, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, Tinsley’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
London Society, A 1, the Indian Magazine, Good Words, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Quiver, the Sun, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young 
People, St. Nicholas, the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 


[Erratum.—In the notice of Income-Tax in our last week’s 


issue, the name “R. Denny Willis” should have been “R. 
Denny Urlin.”’] 
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“a Stock) 50 


.(Simpkin) 31/6 





Bronté (C.), Jane Eyre, cr 8V0 ........cscssesceeseeseeseeees ...(Warne) 2/0 
Chappell (J.), Berne’s Bargain, Cr 8V0...........:.ccccecceceeesesencceceeeeecceses (Shaw) 3/6 
Chappell (J.), For Honour's Sake, cr 8V0.......c0..s.csceeceeseeees seubeales (Partridge) 3/6 
Christian Portrait-Gallery, 4t0 ......:.s..ccseceeeeseee ....(Morgan & Scott) 10/6 
Oburch (A. J.), Early Britain, cr 8V0............ cs.ccccssccssecsocsecseccereeees (Unwin) 5/0 


Colman (J.), Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice, Cr 8VO .15........sssseeeceecceseeseeeeeces (Blackie) 2/0 
Cook (J.), God in the Bible, cr 8vo..... (Dickinson) 3/6 
Dixie (F.), Young Castaways, Cr 8V0 ..1.....cccsscecstseeceeseeceecsscsecensee eesee (Shaw) 5/0 





Evelyn (J.), A Warrior King, cr 8vo .. ..(Blackie) 2/0 
Faweett (Mrs.), Some Eminent Women of Old Times, or 8vo Macmillan) 2 
Ganguillet (E.), Flow of Water in Rivers, roy 8v0_ ........6.cecceeee (Macmillan) 17/0 
Garrett (E.), John Winter: a Story of Harvest, cr 8vo............... (Partridge) 3/6 
Godet (F.), Fifty-two Studies on the Epistles, cr 8vo...{Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Gossip (G. H. D.), Chess-Player’s Handbook, 16mo ........, .. ........(Triibner) 2/0 
Grant(P. W.), Revelation of John, cr 8vo (Hodder & moo" 
Green (KE. E.), Little Ruth’s Lady, cr 8v0  .......cc.ceccesenssessesenssecensecee (Shaw) 2/0 








..(Blackie) 2/6 
Routledge) 3/6 
Macmillan) 12/0 


Green (E. E.), Miriam’s Ambition, cr 8vo 
Greenaway (Kate), Book of Games, 4to....... 
Harte (B.), Heri of Dedlow Marsb, cr 8vo...... 












4 


Hasluck (P. N.), Clock-Jobber’s Handbook, cr 8¥0..........c0.c0ccece (Lockwood) 2/0 
Henty (G. A.), With Lee in Virginia, cr 8V0 .............csceeseeceeseeceeeee (Blackie) 6/0 
Holt (E. 8.), It Might Have Been, er 8vo ........... secsecee.- (SLAW) 5/0 
Howitt (Mary): an Autobiography, 2 vols. 8vo ..... .(Lsbister) 32/0 


(Blackie) 3/6 


Hutcheson (J. C.), Afloat at Last, cr 8v0................. oe 
(Unwin) 6/0 


Japp (A. H.), Good Men and True, cr 8vo. 
Knight (A. b.), Sack Trevor, CF BV0  ..0..0-co.sscessesceeresseseossasosaccocsces (Warne) 5/0 
Lang (A.), Blue Fairy-Book, cr 8V0..........esccccessseeee ....(Longmans) 6/0 
Leach (C.), Sermons to Working Men, cr 8vo ..... 
Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary, 18m0_ ........,..6....seseeees 
Luther (M.), by C. Beard, 8vo .......... 
Macgowan (J.), Christ or Confucius ? Cr 8V0 ...........0ccrcseceacaneeececseees 
Millar (J. P.), Oommentary on the Book of Judges, 8vo : 
Munro (J. E. C.), Constitution of Canada, 8vo...............(0a 
Norway (G.), The Loss of John Humble, cr 8vo 
Oakley (H.), A Ramble in Rhyme, cr 8¥0 ..ssessessseees 
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.), People’s Family Prayer-Book, 4to ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 10/6 
Parker (sh tohes from Bible Lands, 4to (Toulson) 2/0 
Pollock (C. F.), Leprosy as a Cause of Blindness, cr 8v0 ............(Churchill) 2/6 

















.), Memoir, cr 8V0 ........000+ sascesessereercseseeee ee esauienteastiens (Tribner) 1/6 
_— os ,), Anarchy and Anarchists, roy 8VO ..s.esseesesseeneeees (s. a 16 
Schlich (W.), Manual of Forestry, a wartianvicods (Bradbury) 7/6 
Stockton (F. R.), Personally Conducted, 4to .. teeeeee ees S.Low) 7/6 
Stories Jolly, Stories New, 160 oaceseses-srveessersereererreecensones eceesen (Skeffington) 5/0 
Thornton (J.). Catechism on the Church Catechism, cr 8vo ..... +...(E, Stock) 4/0 
To Him that Overcometh, by ‘‘ Mona,” Cr BVO ...sseeeeseereseessenes (Remington) 6/0 
Voice of the Silence, First Series, 16mo... ........+...-+-(Theosophical Pub. Oo.) 2/6 
Whibley (C.), In Gap and Gown, Cr 8V0..+.00..sseeeceserereeeee fisithigehed (C. K. Paul) 7/6 
is bs A Oe 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 





Page secvessassasseeseesecceeseeseeXlO 10 0 | Narrow Column...........0 svcceree £3 10 0 

Hale-Page sssceese 5 5 0] Half-Column a ES 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column........... wiaealitdat - OF 6 
CoMPANIES 

Outside Page ....ececereserereeees £14 14 0 | Inside Page......... 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an anerage twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SPECTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


“LIBERTY” ART VELVETEEN. 


Made Specially for Liberty and Co. A perfect and rich material, in 
delicate and numerous new shades, The Autumn deliveries excel all previous 
consignments. In ‘Liberty’? colours and in black. 27 in. wide. Every 
yard stamped “‘ LIBERTY ” ART VELVETEEN. 

New Autumn Patterns post-free, 


” 
«LIBERTY ” CASHMERE. 

For Autumn and Winter Dresses, In great variety of “ Liberty ” colours 
and all shades. Soft, light, warm,and durable. Price 21s, and 25s. per piece 
of nine yards, 26 in. wide, and 47 in. wide, 3s. 3d. per yard, 

New Autumn Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 
H | by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
|ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS, 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


SPRI N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
|and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
OF BAT H |the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
® | Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 




















Manufactory, Birmingham, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
MUSGRAVE’S 2287 wazuxe eT LSTER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 


Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable, 
One hundred different designs and sizes, 


MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “Small Pipe’’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems. 
Success in every case guaranteed. 


MUSGRAVE _ and CO., Limited, 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 





HYD | Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
ROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
MATLO CK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 
eo 





Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





| GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
AND SONS, 


SUTTONS) OUT" aon 
For full particulars, see 
BULBS. | 


SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
Beantifully Illustrated, 6d., post-free. 


Complete Priced List of Bulbs gratis and post-free. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TONGA 


FOR 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


N E U R A L G H A, Tonga is sold at 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


Of all Chemists. 


‘FOR MUTUAL 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
| FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS NOV. 20ru. 


PROVI D ENT | ALL PERSONS NOW INSURING WILL 


| RECEIVE an ADDITIONAL SHARE of 
PROFIT at the NEXT DIVISION in 1892. 
I N ST l T U T l O N *| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 
NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. —SECOND EXHIBITION, NOW 
OPEN, 10 to 6. Admission, ls. 
WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock :— 
Oct. 15, Wordsworth. Nov. 5, Tennyson. Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. 
Oct 22, Coleridge Nov. 12, Browning. Dec. 3, Emerson. 
Oct. 29, Byron, Shelley. Nov. 19, George Eliot. Dec. 10, Walt Whitman. 
Fee for the Course of Three, 10s, 6d.; for One, 4s, 6d, 
143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





LIFE 














Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 
Illustrations. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 

O U R INFANCY TO OLD AGE, with Special Information about 

Spectacles. By Joun Brownina, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice :— 
** This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perbaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.” —Health. 

Cuatro and Wiypvs, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d, by the Author, JoHn 
Brown1nG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8. W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C, 








NYDENHAM—‘*The GLEN,’ KIRKDAL¥. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Statidn.—Old-fashioned, Substantial, Semi- 
Detached HUUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room; small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £65.—Apply, SQUIRE and NEWTON, 8 High Street. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Very comfortable HOME for 
GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Large 
house, close to college. High situation; South aspect. Girls requiring sea air 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred,—Address, 
‘©N. H.,” 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 





XFORD B A. (26), Mathematical Honours, desires PRIVATE 
SECRETARYSHIP, Highest referenc:s.—‘‘ GRADUATE,” 69 Alexandra 
Road, Ipswich, 
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| ‘a AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambroze L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T, W. Chester Master, M. H, N. Story-Maekelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October 8th, 1889. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


IVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

The DIRECTORS desire to receive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of these SCHOOLS. The Salary consists of a per-centage of the pupils’ fees, 
expected to amount to between £650 and £700 per annum. No residence is pro- 
vided. Preference will be given to Candidates who are between 30 and 40 years 
of age. The selected candidate will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. Printed particulars may be obtained by applying, by 
letter only, to the undersigned, to whom candidates are requested to send in their 
applicaticns, with copies (not originals) of their testimonials, headed “ Head- 
Mastership,’’ on or before October 31st. CHARLES SHARP, Secretary. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, October Ist, 1889. 

M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT, 

there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any Scholar- 
ship except ‘‘ House Scholarships,’ during continuance at the School. The 
Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees cf Life 
Governors. Also a Scholarship, of the annual value of £16, confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen who have served for five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 
Ed — required; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship.—Apply to the 


bee GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 
anions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
ist of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 3}d.—166 Regent Street, W. 





























NEW SOUTH WALES, 


NIVERSITY OF 
1. CHALLIS CHAIR of ANATOMY. 
2. CHALLIS CHAIR of LAW. 
3. CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 
4, CHALLIS CHAIR of LOGIC and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Senate of the University of Sydney having decided to establi 
Chairs in accordance with the bequest of the late Mr. John Henry eer! 
invite Applications from gentlemen qualified to fill the same. . 
All particulars as to tenure of office, salary, &c., may be obtai 
F qghe seg o. ated South — 9 bern Stteet, 8. to a 
ions, stating candidate’s age, and accompanie eight copi f i jals. 
should be sent on or before October 19th, 1889. sien ee Cee 
SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, London, §,W. 


SYDNEY, 


September 16th, 1889. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm: 
a eg EE * et gf ty nny in DECEMBE 
—Apply, Rev. T. ate Fellow o! en College, Oxford, and Assi 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. ™ wis acai 





BELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR, 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





Address, Miss HIBBURD. 





pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS op se = eve wee £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se see vee ewe ~-:12,000,000 





a ee a ee and DOWNSTATIRBRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, 8.W. 








FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! | RBAND & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. |THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


New Dresses 





For the Autumn and Winter. pyrene, cen PROVISIONS 
ani ‘ 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 





DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 


Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, | iain MEATS. Also, 


Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 





CO’S8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 


Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter Cs of BEEF, BEEF TEA, THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 





approval), and comprise upwards of a th 


highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 


varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 





and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &e. Prices ranging from a fow PECIALITIES 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM 


for INVALIDS, 1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100. 





244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 


BENGER’S FOOD 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS :— USE 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





F R Y’S 





FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC OA 





grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.C. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—DisFasES OF THE BOowELs.—A 
remedy, which bas been tested and proved in a 
thousand different ways, capable of eradicating 
poisonous taints from ulcers and healing them up, 
merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the 
internal corruptions from the bowels. On rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen, a 
rash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irrita- 
bility subsides. Acting as a derivative, this Ointment 








Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Diz OLD IRISH 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and co., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





draws to the surface, releases the tender i 
from all acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, 
dysentery, and piles, for which blistering was the 
old-fashioned though successful treatment, now from 
its painfulness fallen into disuse, the discovery of 
this Ointment having proclaimed a remedy possessing 
equally derivative, yet perfectly painless, powers. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. .A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The COLLECTED PAPERS of HENRY BRADSHAW, 
including his Memoranda and Communications Read before the Cambridge 
‘Antiquarian Society. With 14 Fac-similes. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of ALBRECHT DURER. 


_M. Conway. With Transcripts from the British Museum MSS., and 
Pa ad aw EcKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo, with Illustrations. [Nearly ready, 


DANTE.—DIVINA COMMEDIA. Contributions to the 
Textual Criticisms of the Divina Commedia, Including the complete Colla- 
tion throughout the Inferno of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Epwakp Moors, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and 
Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the University of London. Demy 8vo, 2ls, 


ELEMENTS of the LAW of TORTS: a Text-Book for 
Students. By MELVILLE M. BicELow, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Law School of 
the University of Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 103. 61, 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By J. E.C. 
Munro, LL.M., Professor of Law and Political Economy at Victoria 
University, Manchester. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


HISTORY of LAND TENORE in IRELAND: being the 
Yorke oom Essay for 1888. By W. E, Montcomery, M.A., LL.M. Demy 
8vo, 102. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. OC. Jez, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, New Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Part 11.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8vo, Second Edition. [Nearly ready. 

Part III.—ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

Part IV.—PHILOCTETES, Demy 8vo. 


The BOOK of PSALMS in GREEK according to the | 
SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B.Swere, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville | 
and Caius College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by 
the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Vols. I.-VIII., containing the Catalogue 
of Papers for the Years 1800-1873, will in Future be Published at the Cam- 
bridge University Press Warehouse. Demy 4to. Vols. I.-VI., for the Years 
1800-1863, royal 4to, clcth (Vol. I. in half-morocco), £4, net ; half-morocco, 
£5 5s, net. Vols. VII.-VIII., for the Years 1864-1873, cloth, £1 lls. 6d., net ; 
half-morocev, £2 5s. net; Single Volumes, cloth, 203.; or half-morocco, 28:., 
net, A New Series for the Years 1874-1883 is now in the press. 





[In the press, 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. | 
GENERAL Ep1ToR—J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
**It is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series.”—Guardian, 
Lists on application. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


The EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS and PHILIPPIANS. 
By Rev. H.C. G. Moute, M.A. 2s, 6d. each, 





A HISTORY of the STUDY of MATHEMATICS at 
CAMBRIDGE. By W. W. Rouse Batt, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer on 
Mathematics of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. ByS. L. 


Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sassex College, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By E. W. 
Hosson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By E. J. 
Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fe!low 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
EUCLID.—Books I. and II. With Notes and Exercises. 


kdited by H. M. Tartor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. . [Nearly ready. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES (Preparing). 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes. 


By J. Avam, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA in AULIS. By C. E. S. 


HEADLAM, B.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. 


PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon. By Rev. Husert A. HoLpeN, M.A., te Ncarly re 
LIVY.—Book IV. With Introduction and Notes. By H. 


M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 


VERGIL. The Complete Works. Edited, with Notes, by 


A. Sipewick, M.A. 2vols. Vol.I., containing the Text. Vol. II., the Notes. 


MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With In- 


troduction and Notes by E. G. W. Braunuoitz, M.A., Ph.D, University 
Lecturer in French. 


BRITISH INDIA, a SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform 


with Dr. Mill’s ‘‘ Elementary Commercial Geography.) By Rev. E.S. CarLos, 
M.A., late Head-Master of Exeter Grammar School. With a Map. 
[Nearly ready. 


The Cambridge Greck Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 


With a Revised Text, based on the most recent Critical Authorities, and English 
Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 
J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Pe‘erborough, 
“* Has achieved an excellence which puts it above criticism.’’—Evxpositor. 
NEW VOLUME. 
The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By 


FARRAR. 33. 6d. 





Archdeacon 





— Che Smaller Cambrivge Bible for Schools. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools will form an entirely new Series of Commentaries on some selected Books of 
the Bible. It is ewpected that they will be prepared for the most part by the Editors of the larger Series (The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges). The volumes will be issued at a low price, and will be suitable to the requirements of preparatory and elementary schools. The 
first volumes of the Series will be ready for publication before the end of the present year. 


Preparing. 


The FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of SAMUEL. 


KIRKPATRICK, B.D. 


By the Rev. Professor 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 





RECENT VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With Introduction, | 


Notes, and Appendices, by J. ADAM, M.A. 3s, 6d. | 


PLATONIS CRITO. With Introduction, Notes, and | 
Appendix, by the Same Editor. 2s, 6d. | 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Books IX. and X. With! 


Sen, Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. | 
each, | 


HERODOTUS.—Book VI. Edited, with Notes, Introduc- | 
tion, — Pati by E. 8S. Suucksurcu, M.A. 3s, Books VIII. and IX., | 


| 
The HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES. With Notes and 


Introduction by W. 8. Haptey, M.A. 2s. | 


LIVY.—Books XXI. and XXII. With Notes, Introduction, | 
and Maps, by M. 8, DimspaLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. ! 


HORACE.—EPISTLES, Book I. With Notes and Intro- 


duction by E. S, Soucksurau, M.A. 2s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS. With Notes and 


Introduction, Libril.-XII, By A. Sipawicx, M.A. Each Is. 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON. With Notes and 


Introduction by the Same Epitor. Libri I., II., 2s.; Libri III., IV., 2s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA. With Notes and 


Introduction by the Same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


L’ECOLE des FEMMES—MOLIERE. With Introduction 


and Notes by GeorGe Sarntspury, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


HAUFF.—Das BILD des KAISERS. With Notes and 
3. 


Introduction by Kart Hermany Brevt, M.A., Ph.D. 3 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





London: C.J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Glasgow : 


263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





By the AUTHOR of “The COUNTRY COUSIN.” 


PAUL’S SISTER. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By F. M. Peard. 





By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. 


Author of “ An Old Man’s Favour,” &c. 


By the 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE.” 


DIANA. By Georgiana 


(Mrs. May). In 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


M. Craik 





SECOND 


EDITION. 


“One of the best Irish novels of the generation.”— Observer. 


An IRISH COUSIN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HERRING and MARTIN Ross, 


By Geilles 





By the AUTHOR of “ WORTH WAITING FOR.” 


The 


SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


By J. Masterman. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





teal FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. ‘ 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. — 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY Joun Norman, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
m. Hill Dawson, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. — Hon. . J. Shaw- 
—" F, RB. Farquhar, efevre, M 
Beaumont Ww. “Lubbock, 
ame G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Augustas Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, <4 | John G, Talbot, Esq., M. rs 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. CO, Brownr. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTCN, 
Share Capital at present om "?., 


and invested £1,000,0 0 
Total Funds, upwards DE ise “ 4,179, 00 
Total Annual Income, over 850,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michae!mas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th, 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
inburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
a ef JACKSON, 
1 Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS. B COLENSO, F.LA., London, 
ary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
iberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment’ of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON SU ae Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

ge repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








~ eer LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Assurances in Force ........ eovenesoes 


«En 00 





‘ i 12,000,000 
Policies effected before November 15th next will 
rauk for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S,W. 








PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTS: 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 12s, 6d. ‘‘ Complete.”— 
Times, “Without a rival.’’—Spectator, “The 
most portable,”’—Scotsman. 


London : TRUBNER and O0O., Ludgate Hill. 
Paris: Ernest LEROvX, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers, 





Price One Shilling. 

NEW EDITION. 
HYDROPATHY AND HEALTH, 
BY 
J. EWING RITCHIE. 
(CHRISTOPHER CRAYON). 


London: W. KENT and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
HE DAY WILL COME: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ &c. 
London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 








HE BUILDER of October 12th con- 
tains, amongst other Illustrations, a Beautiful 
Reproduction of a Decorative Design by Henry 
Holiday—“ Of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” from 
the “‘ Arts and Crafts’’ Exhibition. Also a Critical 
Article on the Exhibition; Sanitation—Past and 
Future, by Sir Edwin Chadwick ; &. 4d. (by post, 
44d.) Aunual Subscription, 19s .—Office, 46 Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccIDENTS oF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... .. . CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
HAY D-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 


BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 





Annual Income £318,609 
Accumulated Fun 2,362,265 
No, 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 


—ay 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 338, will be published on WED 
October 16th, NESDAY, 

ConTENTS, 
1. CourtHoPr’s Lire or Popr. 
. THE PRINCIPALITY OF Monaco, 

. WARD AND THE OXFORD Movement, 

4, BatTLE ABBEY ROLL. 

5. HEINRICH HEINE, 

6. Tue INHABITANTS OF East Lonpon, 

7. JOHN Locke. 

8. GaRPINER’s Crviz War. 

9, THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

10, THE NATIONAL PARTY OF THE FuTuRE. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 








OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’sS 
JOURNAL. Now ready, Part 3, Vol. LI, 
SEPTEMBER, 1889, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE Firty-Firtg 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

On VARIATIONS IN THE VOLUME AND VALUE oF 
Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED Kinapou 
In Recent Years. By S Bourne, Esq. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CENSUS OF 1891. By Dr. G, 

. Longstaff, M.A., F.R.C.P. 

MISCELLANEA: :—1, Sir Edwin Chadwick on an Annual 
Census.—2, The Value of Personal Property in 
France. By A. Neymarck.—3. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works.—4. Quarterly List of Addi- 
tions to the Library, 

London: HE. Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 





On October 14th, price 4s., post-free, at all Libraries, 
Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1889, 
ConTeENTS. 
1, THe Scotch Farm-LaBouRER. 
ordon. 
2. ByzaNTINE ECCLESIASTICAL Music. 
3. FLORENCE Wiuson. By Sheriff Rampini. 
4, Tue Fourts or Avaust. 
5. DARWINISM AND THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By 
T. B. Saunders, M.A. 
6. THE TERRITORY OF THE HELLENIC KinGpom, 
By Demetrios Bikelas. 
7. THe Burnp Dear-Mute, HELEN KELLER. By 
J. Clark Murray, LL.D. 
8, PARLIAMENT IN ScoTLaND. By the Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. 
9. SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


By Alexander 





Just published, in 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cottiys. 

With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER.—“ I have read 

portions taken at random here and there, and have 

—— them very well done.”"—Mr. SPENcER, in 
reface. 


Just published, SECOND ee, 600 pp., 8vo, 
clo 
ABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE. 
Volume I,: EAST LONDON, 
Edited by CHARLES oem. With a large Coloured 
Ey 


Pp. 

ConTENTS :—1. The Classes.—2, The Trades (Docks, 
Tailoring, Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Silk, 
Women’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, Influx 
of Population, Jewish Community). 


Witiiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London ; & 20 South Frederick St., Edinburgh, 





The LORDS MARCHERS of _— THEIR 
CASTLE and TOWN 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition (Second), 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


UDLOW TOWN and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. A Series of Sketches of its Scene: 
Antiquities, Geology, &c., Drawn and Described in 
Pen and Ink. By Oniver Baker, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Painter»-Etchers (London), Member 
of the Royal Society of Artists (Birmingham). With 
70 Illustrations in Fac-simile, from Sketches by the 

Author, Also a Map of the District. 


$ Spee by delicate feeling and great execn- 

tive skill.”"—Gvraphic. 

** Well-executed illustrations and agreeable letter. 

press.’’—Notes and Queries, 

“ Altogether the volume is one of remarkable 

interest and great beauty.”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 
“Mr. Baker's illustrations are in every wa: 

charming, and we feel we are working witha thoroug 

artist.”—Academy. 


London: Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Ludlow: G. Woo.tey, 2 Bull Ring. 





Now ready, 478 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE of HOMER. 
By F. A. Wuiret, B.A, Containing all that can 

be 3 or conjectured of his Life, Works, eet 

Date, Parentage, and Ancestry, from his own 

and those of others. 

London: GroreE Bett and Sons, York Street, 

Covent Garden. 





A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Laat the RIGHT. Now ready, New 
Cheap Edition, price 33, 6d. GEORGE 
MacDonaLp :—“‘ I have seldom, if ever, read a work 
of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 
London: JAMES CLARKE and Oo,, 13 and 14 Fleet 





Street, E. 








I1., 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. Motesworrn, 


hor of “Third Miss St. Quentin,’ ‘‘The Palace in the Garden,” &c, 
arth Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards, ’ 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


The HOUSE of SURPRISES. By L. T. 


Mrapeg, Author of ‘‘ Daddy’s Boy,” “Deb and the Duchess,” &. With 6 
Full-Page Illustrations by Edith Scannell, 


NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


In DAYS of ADVERSITY. By Recinatp 


Lucas. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations by the first English and American Authors of the day. 


ATALANTA.—Vol. II. This Volume con- 


sists of nearly 800 pp., beautifully printedjon highly finished paper. Imperial 
8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 8s, Containing, amongst others, 
Serials and Stories by the following :—W. K. Norris, J. T. Trowbridge, L. B 
Walford, John Strange Winter, Mrs. Molesworth, 8. Baring-Gould, &c, 

Also Papers by the following popular Authors:—Professor Church, Professor 
©. Lloyd Morgan, Sir Edwin Arnold, George Grossmith, the Author of “The 
Schinberg-Cotta Family,” Jean Ingelow, Miss Thackeray, Arabella Buckley, 
Sarah Tytler, Mrs Hamilton King, &. 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ATALANTA. 


Edited by L, T. MEADE and JOHN C, STAPLES. 


Contents oF THE OCTOBER Numser:—FRONTISPIECE: THE GLEANERS, 
From the Picture by RupoLrH Buinp.—TO A CHILD WHO ASKED ME 
FOR A POEM. Hon. Ropen Nort.—A ROUGH SHAKING : Serial Story. 
Chaps. 1-2, Grorae Mac Donatp.—MORE ABOUT MISS EDGEWORTH. 
Miss Tuackeray. Illustrated.—THE CHOICE OF THE CASKETS. Froma 
Photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company.—VERY YOUNG: a Serial 
Story. Jean INGELOW. Chap. 1.—THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. Amanpa 
B. Harris, Illustrated.—WEDNESDAY, THE TENTH: a Tale of the South 
Pacific. Serial Story. Chaps. 1-2, Grant ALLEN.—OLD-FASHIONED 
GIRLS Stories from the Old Tales and Novels. ‘‘Cecilia.’’ Edited by L. T. 
Meave. Illustrated. —-THE BROWN OWL. By L. B. Watrorp and L, T. 
Meapr.—ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION. IL 
“Spenser.” RICHARD GARNETT. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B,—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately, 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, Xc, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





H SOTHERAN and @ @, 
Ae BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign pa 
' Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
.. years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, wW. 


[2FRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

c sy furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 

Den® Hight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
escriptive tariff of MANAGER. 








MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


The TRIPLE ALLIANCE and ITALY’S 
PLACE in IT, by “Ovutrpanos,” appears in the “ CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW” for OCTOBER, of which a Second Edition is now ready, price 
Half-a-Crown. 





Just published. 


The LIFE of RICHARD STEELE. By G. 


A. AITKEN. With numerous Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 


‘More than a century and a half have passed since Richard Steele died, and 
much that is of value had been written about him; but it is only recently that 
any accurate study of the facts of his life has been attempted, and the present 
work is the first in which an endeavour has been made to treat the subject ex- 
haustively...... I have endeavoured to show Steele as he was; the work has been 
one of love, but I have aimed at setting everything forth impartially. I have at 
any rate not knowingly withheld or misrepresented any facts, and I am confident 
that the result of the fuller study of his life which is now rendered practicable 
will be the conviction that, in spite of weaknesses which are among the most 
apparent of all those to which mortals are liable, Steele’s character is more 
attractive and essentially nobler than perhaps that of any of the greatest of his 
contemporaries in the world of letters.’”’"—Extract from Author's Preface. 


“ That in these days of hasty research and hastier publication such a train of 
investigation should have been undertaken at all, is remarkable; that so pro- 
longed and arduous an effort should have been selected as the diploma-work of a 
young and hitherto untried writer, is more remarkable still. Mr. Aitken’s will 
probably be the last Life of Steele. To shrink from no investigation, however 
tedious, to take nothing at second-hand, to verify everything, to cross-examine 
everything, to leave no smallest stone unturned in the establishment of the most 
infinitesimal fact—these are conditions which presuppose a literary constitution 
ofiron. And this recognition his labours undoubtedly deserve.” 

—AuvsTINn Dossoy, in the Contemporary Review. 


‘* We can honestly recommend Mr, Aitken’s biography. He has done his work 
most exhaustively, and the result is the production of this really important 
addition to the libraries of all lovers of English literature. It was a long-needed 
book, and it comes in good time,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


‘*Tt has been reserved for Mr, Aitken to write the standard Life of Steele, and 
we may well be satisfied with the immense mass of details which, with remarkable 
industry and much acumen, he has here brought together. Practically, Steele’s 
latest biographer has exhausted the subject of which hetreats. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to overpraise the loving care bestowed by Mr. Aitken on his enterprise. 
The book is admirably got-up.”—Globe. 


“In any question about Steele that may arise hereafter, the first inquiry will 
be,—What does Mr, Aitken say ?”—Scotsman. 


** Readers will have themselves to blame if they do not find in Mr. Aitken’s two 
portly octavo volumes material enouzh and to spare for estimating aright the 
position and influence of one of the most delightful of English essayists,’’ 

—Glasgow Heraid, 





Just published. 


MARY HOWITT: an _ Autobiography. 


Edited by her Daughter, Marcaret Howitt. With Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 323. 


ConTENTS:—Parentage and Descent—Early Days at Uttoxeter—Girlhood—My 
Husband's Narrative—First Years of Married Life—At Nottingham—At Esher— 
In Germany—At Clapton—In St. John’s Wood—The Hermitage—In Switzerland 
and Italy—Rome and Tyrol—The Home in Meran—In the Eternal City. 

“Tt is simply one of the most charming studies of still life that has appeared 
for a long time.” —Standard, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS KEN, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Author of the ‘‘ Morning and Evening Hymns.” 
With Portraits, Fac-similes, and numerous Illustrations by Whymper. By 
E. H, Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 2 vols, medium 8vo, 32s, 

** The Dean has devoted great labour to this Life of ‘ the good Bishop,’ and has 
exhausted almost all that is to be said of Ken and his writings. The scheme of 
the work is broadly comprehensive, embracing more than a mere biography, and 
he has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of his subject.’’"—Times, 

‘* Everywhere lucid, accurate, and interesting.’”’—Guardian. 








DEAN PLUMPTRE’S DANTE, 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE of 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation. With Biographical Introduction, 
Notes, &c. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 


21s. each. 
Vol. I. Lire, HELL, PURGATORY. 


Vol. II. PARADISE, MINOR POEMS. Srvupizs. 


“‘No book about Dante has been published in England that will stand com- 
parison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves the gratitude of all true lovers of 
good literature for writing it...... We have nothing further. to say of it except 
that, take it for all in all, the only fitting epithet we can find for it is ‘ noble "9 
and that we do most heartily wish it all the success which it richly = ° 

—Spectator. 





NEW VOLUMES OF ISBISTERS’ HOME LIBRARY. 


GLIMPSES OF WE THREE. THE STORY OF 
EUROPE. |, By the AUTHOR of CHEMISTRY. 
w. oem. — ee "| By HAROLD PICTON. 


With numerous Illustra-| With numerous Illustra- With numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. | tions, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. tions, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








Wa. ISBISTER, Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.Cc. 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PALGRAVE. 


Just ready, a Limited Edition, in feap. 4to, half-vellum, gilt top, choicely printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. SELECTED 





FROM THE ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY OF FOUR CENTURIES. 
WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND BIOGRAPHICAL, BY FRANCIS 
T. PALGRAVE, PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


OXFORD. 


N.B.—Only 485 Copies of this Edition, numbered 16 to 500, and signed 
by the Author, are printed for publication in England. 
*,%* “To offer poetry for poetry’s sake has been the Editor's first aim in compiling this Selection, 


which is intended to be representative of the entire range of English Sacred Poetry. The brief 
biographies inserted will, it is hoped, satisfy the natural desire for some acquaintance with the 


main facts in the lives of those whose best and 
the PREFACE. 


deepest thoughts are here presented.’—From 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The ATTIC THEATRE. A Descrip- 


tion of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians 
and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haran, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford. With Fac-similes and Illustra- 
tions. 

*,* “My purpose has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the 
outward features and surroundings of the old Athenian 
dramatic rerformances; in other vords, to write a 
History of the Attic Drama from the theatrical as 
opposed to the literary point of view.”—From the 
PREFACE, 


THIRD and REVISED EDITION of “SELLAR’S 
ROMAN PObkTS of the REPUBLIC.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. | 


The ROMAN POETS of the REPUB- | 
LIC. By W. Y. Se.uar, M.A., LL.D., Professor | 
of Humanity, Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised | 
and Corrected. | 


For MATRICULATION, ROYAL UNIVERSITY of | 
IRELAND, June, 1890. | 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers. 
CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of 
WYOMING: a Pennsylvanian Tale, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. M. Firz Gipson, 


M.A. 





Just published, Svo, stiff covers, 23. 6d. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the ANGLO- 
INDIAN CODES, 1887, 1888. By WHITLEY 
Strokes, D.C.L., late Law Member of the Conucil 
of the Governor-General of India. 

*,* Supplementary to Vols. I. and II, of the Anglo- 

Indian Codes, by the Same Author. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. Designed mainly for the Use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. FowLrr, 
D.D., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of 
Examples, 





Mr.8. G. OWEN’S EDITION of OVID’S “ TRISTIA.” 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


P. OVIDI NASONIS TRISTIUM 
LIBRI V. Recensuit 8.G. Owen, A.M., Accedunt 
Libri Marciani et Libri Turonensis Simulacra, 

“It is not easy to speak too highly of Mr. Owen’s 
acute and laborious work.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW EDITION of Mr. ELLIS’S COMMENTARY 
on LLUS. 
Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
8yvo, clot ’ e 
A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. 
By Rosinson Exuis, M.A., LL.D., Feilow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, University Reader in 
Latin Literature. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LIVY.—BOOK V. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. R. CLuer, B.A., Ballivl College, 
Oxford. Revised and Enlarged by P. K. 
MATHESON, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
**A sound and very useful school and college 
edition.”’—Classical Review. 


NEW EDITION of MERRY’S “ ARISTOPHANES’ 
CLOUDS.” 


Just published, Third E lition, extra fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—CLOUDS. Edited 

with English Notes, Introductions, &., by W. W. 

Merry, D.D., Editor of “‘ Homer's Odyssey,” &c. 

*,* A Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of 
Aristophanes’ Piays. 


For LONDON MATRICULATION, 1890. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


OVID’S TRISTIA.—BOOK III. The 
Text Revised, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by &. G. Owen, M.A., Classical Lecturer at 
Owens College, Manchester. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Ceci, H. RUSSELL, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES sent free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


—————______ 


WALTER SCOTT'S List, 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSToj. 


‘For the issue of this series of the ‘ 
novelist’s romances Mr. Walter Routt dessa ae 
thanks of all who are interested in high literatures 
and the influence of such widespread perusal ag must 
follow cannot but be to the welfare toth of English 
fiction and of the readers thereof.”"— Academy, 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo, cl i 
2s. 6d. per volume; half-morocco, * oh, 


Vol.l.—A RUSSIAN PRo. 
PRIETOR, and other Stories, 

Vol. 2.—The COSSACKS. 

Vol. 3—IVAN ILYITCH, ana 
other Stories. 

Vol. 4.—The INVADERS, and 
other Stories. 

Vol. 5.—MY RELIGION. 

Vol. 6.—LIFE. 

Vol. 7.—MY CONFESSION. 

Vol. 8—CHILDHOOD, BOY. 
HOOD, YOUTH. 

Vol. 9—NAPOLEON and the 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, and 
POWER and LIBERTY. 

Vol.10.—ANNA KARENINA, 
In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. per volum>. 


Vol.11.—WHAT TO DO? 


“WAR and PEACE.” In 4 vols, 


2s, 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. now ready; Vols, 
Il. and IV. ready October 25. 


LATEST VOLUME in the CANTERBURY SERIES, 
Square 8vo, One Shilling. 


SELECTIONS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Grawam R. Tomsoy, 


LATEST VOLUME in the CAMELOT SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAK. 
FAST-TABLE, 


Small crown 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER LEGENDS. By 


RupoLPH BaumBACH, Translated by Mrs. HELEy 
B. DOLE. 


A NEW NOVEL by “STEPNIAK.”—Crown 810, 
cloth, 5s, 


The CAREER of a NIHILIST: a 
Novel. By “Stepniat,’’ Author of “ Under- 
ground Russia,” “ The Russian Storm Cloud,” 
“‘The Russian Pwasantry,’” ‘‘ Russia under 
Tzars,” &c. [Very shortly. 


THE ELSWICK SCIENCE SERIES, 


The Elswick Series is intended to supply Teachers. 
and Students with good books, void of ‘‘cram.”” They 
will be issued as rapidly as is consistent with the 
caution necessary to secure accuracy. A great aim 
will be to adapt them to modern requirements and 
improvements, and to keep abreast with the latest 
discoveries in Science and the most recent practice in 
Engineering. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, each. 


PRACTICAL and THEO. 
RETICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Henry 
Evers, LU.D., Author of ‘‘ Steam,” &c. 


MANUAL of STEAM and PRIME 
MOVERS. By Henry Evers, LL.D., Author of 
“Steam,” “‘ Navigation,” &c. [Now ready. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
Professor T. H. EaGures, M.A., Author of “ Con- 
structive Geometry of Plane Curves,” &c. 

| In the press, 


Just issued, square 8vo. 


UNCLE TOBY’S BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Compiled by the Founder of ‘The 
Dicky Bird Society,’ the Celebrated Children’s 
Organisation of the North of England, numbering 
180,000 Members, established fur the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Birds and Animals. Cloth, plain 
edges, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d.; red roan, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. ; padded morocco, boxed, 5s, 


























DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

Bor Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Conaiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London, 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


THE NOVOCASTRIAN SERIES. 
Square 8vo, One Shilling each. Latest Volumes. 
The KARA YERTA TRAGEDY: 


an Australian Romance. An exciting story 
vividly illustrating the uncertainties of circum- 
stantial evidence, By J. E. Harrison. Fifteenth 
Thousand. 

The DEVIL’S WHISPER. By the 


Author of “ Police-Sergeant C 21.” Twentieth 
Th d [Just issued. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 28. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 





ABSOLUTELY THE OLEVEREST SHILLING 
NOVEL EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
CASHEL BYRON’S PRO- 

FESSION. 

“To call it the best novel of the week, or even of 
the season, is not to praise it very highly; and 
certainly if skill, humour, style, and unflagging 
interest count for anything, it is not praising it 
extravagantly.”—Saturday Review, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





DEDICATED to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 

and Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp MACINTYRE, V.C., 

a Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
arb 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, [Neat week, 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; or, 


Prisons und their Inmatcs. By Francis Scovucat, In! vo). crown 8yo. 
» [Neat week. 





ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 
gress, By ROBERT Brrvautt, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Very shortly. 


SORDELLO. An Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem. By JEANIE Morison, Author of ‘“‘ The Purpose of the 
Ages,” “Ane Book of Ballades,”’ &c. In1l vol. crown 8vo, [Immediately. 


BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTER. By RosertT CLELAND, Author of “*Inchbracken,”’ ‘‘ True to 
a Type,” “A Rich Man’s Relatives.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. [Neat week. 


The SONG of the BELL, and other Trans- 


lations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and others. By Sir THEODORE 
Martiy, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ 4 total absence of any appearance of d'fiiculty, a fluent ease of language, and 
a ceaseless flow of melody in verse are peculiar to all this writer’s translations, 
and might be illustrated by many citations...... The volume will delight the 
reader of poetry for its own sake, and still more the reader who is able to collate 
the renderings with their originals, and admire the thousand instances of felicity 
in catching the right word for the foreign thought.””—Scotsman. 

“ Apart altogether from the merits of the execution in each case, the versatil ity 
of the poet is something amazing. He has gone the round of European literature, 
ancient and modern, and given to his countrymen the choicest specimens of many 
schools.,....To those who bave read the earlier collections of the author, it must 
suffice to say that the workmanship is as exact and graceful as ever.’’—Standard. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





GEORGE PHILIP AND _ SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Monday, October 14th, of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


JOHN DAVIS, 


ARCTIC EXPLORER AND EARLY INDIA NAVIGATOR. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


300 pp., crown 8vo, 16 Original Illustrations and 12 Maps, price 3s. 6d. 
Forming the first Volume of ‘‘ The World’s Great Explorers and Explorations.” 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian Royal Geographical Society ; 

H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of Oxford; 

and E. G. RAVENSTEILN, F.R.G.S. 


To be followed on December Ist by 


PALES TIN E. 


By Major C. R. CONDER, R.E., 
Leader of the Palestine Exploring Expeditions, 


Uniform in size and price. Detailed Prospectus of the Series may be obtained 


on application. 


THE BEST RECENT ACCOUNT OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, Author of “Through Masai Land.” 
504 pp., crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 9s. 


TRAVELS IN THE ATLAS AND 
SOUTHERN MOROCCO. 


A Narrative of Exploration. 





TIMES, 
“ Apart from the distinct value of Mr. Thomson’s volume as a contribution to 
our knowledge of Morocco, it is most attractively written...... The book is got up 


with excellent finish and taste, and the 70 illustrations and two maps are them- 
selves & valuable help to the story.” 


= SPECTATOR. 

Mr. Thomson, a wilful as well as a dauntless explorer, justified the risks he 
ran by success; and his narrative of adventure gives us an exciting peep at the 
mighty Atlas, a ve good idea of Southern Morocco, a stirring picture of the 
city itself, and graphic sketches of the Moorish, Jewish, and Berber races with 
whom he came in contact.” 





GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and LIVERPOOL. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


Rape yea gy re _ Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., 
Fellow of all Souls’ College, Oxford. ith Illustrations, Maps, A di 
and an Index, 1 vo’. 8vo, 21s, a 
“ This is a volume of great and varied interest......Withont being an extreme 
partisan, Mr. Curzon has enunciated clear views worthy of the consideration of 
English statesmen on the many questions that present th lves in tion 
with the position of affairs in Central Asia....... ‘The book will, of course, be read 
by every one desirou; of keeping himself abreast of a topic which is repeatedly 
undergoing change, and which attracts daily increasing attention.”—Times. 


The BLUE FAIRY-BOOK. Edited by 


AnprEw LanG. With numerous Illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s., gilt edges. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘* Supernatural Religion.” 1 vol, 8vo, 6s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By H. Forster Mortey, M.A., D.Sc., and 
M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E., assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
(To be published in 4 vols.) Svo. Vols. I. and II., Two Guineas each. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunnina Macieop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills, Notes, &. 2 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I, 7s. 6d. [ Vol. II. in the press. 

‘* Mr. Macleod does not exaggerate the importance or the novelty of an English 
book on the subject which he has undertaken. No manu understands; better than 
an English man of business the practical side of credit, and few men understand so 
little as Englishmea how to formulate their idea on the subject. This defect Mr. 
Macleod proposes to supply, and few Englishmen are better qualified than he to 


supply it.”—Law Journal, 
The ROTIFERA, or ‘‘ WHEEL-ANIMAL- 
By C. T. Hupsoy, LL.D., and P. H. Gossr, F.R.S. With 30 


CULES.” 
In Six Parts, 4to, 10s. 6d. each; Supple- 





Coloured and 4 Uncoloured Plates. 
ment, 12s. 6d. Complete in 2 vols., with Supplement, 4to, £4 4s. 

*,* The Plates in the Supplement contain figures of almost all the Foreign 

Species, as well as of the British Species, that have been discovered since the 


publication of Vols, I. and IT. 
HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By G. G. Cu1sHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 163. 

“Far in advance of other books recently published with similar titles......The 
author has succeeded in imparting what Mr. Goschen calls ‘an intellectual in- 
fh to the study of geographical facts relating to commerce.”—Educational 

imes, 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. HaLiiwe.L-Puitiires, F.R.S. Eighth Edition, With numerous 
Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. Ciurrersuck, Authors of “ Three in Norway.’” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Authors. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW BOOK on GRAHAM of CLAVERHOUSE. 


CLAVERS, the DESPOT’S CHAMPION : 


| a Scots Biography. By A SourHerN. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

| “This is the most judicial, the most carefal, the most impartial and satisfying 
| Life of Claverhouse that has yet appeared...... If impartiality and lucidity can do 
| so, this work should make an end of the Claverhouse controversy.”’—Scottish 


Leader. 
NEW NOVELS. 
CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 


Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his 
own hand, By H. Riper HaGa@arp, Author of ‘* King Solomon’s Mines,” 
“She,” ‘* Allan Quatermain,” &. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and R, Caton Woodville, and numerous Initial Letters, 1 
vol, crown 8vo, 63, 

‘*** Cleopatra’ will prove for readers of ‘ She’ to be like revisiting past scenes of 
delight; not that Mr. Rider Haggard is a vain repeater of old achievements, but 
because the romantic elements that pervade the wild and wondrous tale of Kor 
are scarcely less potent and impressive in the new romance, We are disposed to 
set ‘ Cleopatra’ above its predecessor, seeing that the theme is of far greater mag- 
nitude and complexity.”—Saturday Review. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, Author of “ John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘A beautifal story, beautifully told...... The conversations are very good, and 
the descriptions of scenery are exquisitely lovely ; and the plot, talk, and scene 
all work together to justify the theme chosen by the author. It is not too muc 
to say that one feels better for having read this story.’ —Scotsman. 


WILD DARRIE: a Story. By Christie 


Mvcrrar and Henry Herman. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will be heartily welcomed by every one who can appreciate good, wholesome 
fiction...... The heroine is finely drawn. There is nothing mawkish in the senti- 
ment that surrounds her; on the contrary, there isa fine healthy, manly tone 
in the book from first to last,’’—Scotsman, 


SUCH is LIFE: a Novel. By May Kendall, 


Author of ‘‘ From a Garret” and “ Dreams to Sell,” Joint Author of 
**That Very Mab.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


*** Such is Life’ is a work of art......It is better than a good novel—it is a book 
to be grateful for, on the moral even more than on the literary side.” —Academy. 


The TANGENA TREE: a True Story from 


Madagascar. By AGNes Marion, Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOX DEI; or, the Doctrine of the Spirit, as 


itis set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
R, A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WITNESS of the WORD to CHRIST. 


By the Rev. W. A. Matuews, M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Author of ‘‘ The 
National Church of a Christian Nation,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


WORD STUDIES in the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By Marvin R. Vincrnt, D.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. II.—The WRITINGS of ST, 
JOHN :—The Gospel—The Epistles—The Apocalypse. Royal 8vo, 16s, 


The TESTIMONY of JUSTIN MARTYR to 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By George T, Purves, D.D. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d 


AGNOSTIC FALLACIES. By the Rev. J. 


Rerp Howatt, Author of ‘' The Churchette,”’ “ Black Diamonds,” &, Crown 
8vo, ls. 6d. 


The ANCIENT CHURCH: its History, Doc- 


trine, Worship, and Constitution Traced for the First Three Hundred Years. 
By W. D. Kitten, D.D. New Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 


COTTAGE LECTURES; or, Short Readings 


for Mothers’ Meetings, Ten Lectures on Health, and How to KeepIt. By 
Acnes C, MaiTranp. Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d, 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR: a Memoir. By 


the Rev. R. H. Lunpre, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE: a Memoir of Percy 


Clabon Glover, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. By his Father, the Rev. 
Ricuarp Guiover, M.A., Author of “The Golden Decade of a Favoured 
Town,” &. With Portrait, post 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MRS. SEWELL. 


By Mrs. BayLy. With Portraits of Mrs, and Miss Anna Sewell. Fourth 
Edition, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


NONE of SELF and ALL of THEE: a Tale 


of Indian Life. By 8.8. Hewxert, Author of “ Daughters of the King,” 
&c, With 14 Illustrations, feap, 4to, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS, 


BLOWN to BITS; or, the Lonely Man of 


Rakata: a Tale of the Malay Archipelago. 


By R. M. Batiantyne, Author 
of * Blue Lights,” &c. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The CREW of the ‘WATER-WAGTAIL? a 


Story of Newfoundland. By R. M. BantantynE. With 4 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


LAUREL CROWNS; or, Griselda’s Aim: a 


Story for Brothers and Sisters. By Emma MARSHALL. With Illustrations, 
extra crown 8yo, 5s. 


NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. 


By Acnes GIBERNE, Author of “ Miss Con,” “ Beryl and Pearl,” &c. With 
Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 3s, 6d. 


The YARL’S YACHT. By Jussiz M. E. Saxsy, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Lads of Lunda,”’ &c, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


GEOFFREY HALLAM; or, the Clerk of 


the Parish. By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Small crown 8vo,ls. (‘* Knap- 
sack ’’ Series.) 


WHERE the DEW FALLS in LONDON: 


a Story of a Sanctuary. By Saran Dovupwey, Author of “Thy Heart’s 
— “The Strength of her Youth,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
s, 6d, 


MISS BROWN’S BASKET. By Mrs. Henry 


CHARLES. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, ls, 


MR. ORDE’S GRANDCHILDREN. 


Creciw1a SeLBy LownDES. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ADVENTURES of JOHNNIE PASCOE. By 


J.G. Norway. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, ls, 


By 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “GOLDEN LADDER” 
SERIES. 
YOURS and MINE. By Anna B. Warner. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ONE LITTLE VEIN of DROSS. By Mrs. 


Rut Lams. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





JAMES NISBET and CO;, 21 Berners Street, W. 


MAHOMMED and MAHOMMEDISM. By 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER and the 


STEPHEN 





neni 
ALBEMARLE Srreer, 
October, 1889, 


.MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


The VIKING AGE: the Early History 


Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Natio; ’ 
Ilnstrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bo, - 
well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas, By Pav. B, pu Cwaruiv, “Win 
1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8yo. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers, Edited by Rev. Cuarirs 

Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxforg 

8yo. . 
List OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Canon H. S. HoLuanp, M.A. Rev. and Hon. Artucr LytTe.roy MA 
Rev. AUBREY Moore, M.A. | Rev. W. Lock, M.A. — 
Rev. J. R. Intrneworts, M.A. Canon F. Paget, D.D, 

Rev. E.S Taxzor. D.D. | Rev. W. J. R. Campron, M.A. 

Rev. R. C. Moserty, M.A. Rev. R. L, OTTLey, M.A. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: Selec. 


tions from my Journal during the years 1884-1888. By the MarcHionzss of 
DuFFERIN and Ava, With Portrait, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being 


a Discussion of the Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creeq 
may be held by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds in the Nineteenth Century, By 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES: 


Zoological and Anthropological Researches during some Months’ Residence, 
By Sypney J. Hickson, M.A. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. B 


W. J. Courrnors, M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works edited 
Croker, Etwin, and CourtHore. With Copious Index to the Complete 
Work. With Portrait, 8vo. 


AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of Fou 


Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines of 
Queensland. By Cart Lumuo.rz, M.A., Member of the Royal Society of 
Sciences of Norway. With Map: and 120 Illustrations, medium 8yo, 


The MINISTER of BAPTISM: a History of 


Church Opinion from the Time of the Apostles. Especially with Reference 
to Heretical and Lay Administration, By Rey. Warwick ELWin,M.A, 810, 


The ENGLISH POOR: a Sketch of their 


Social and Economic History, and an Attempt to Estimate the Influence of 
hoes Property on Character and Habit. By Tuomas Mackay, B.A. 
rown 8yo. 


NATURE and REVELATION: Occasion | 


Thoughts of an Astronomer. By OHarLES PritcHarD, D.D., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of “The 


VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD.” By Cartes Darwis, 
Us — — Views of Places Visited and Described. By R. J. Prircuett 
ium 8vo. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of INDUSTRY : being 


an Exposure of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy. 
By F. Mummery and J, A. Hopson. Crown 8vo. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues, 


and Aneid, Books I.-VI. 


By Lord Justice Bowen. Second Edition, Re 
vised, 8vo, 12s, 


R. BoswortH Situ, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 


NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism. 
By GreorGe Satmon, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8v9. 


ARGENTINE STATES as a FIELD for BRITISH SETTLERS. By Sir 
— RuMBOLD, Bart. Second Edition, with Additions, LItlustrations, 
crown 8yo. 





HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary § 
and Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863, By Grorce SmiTH, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Life of William;Oarey,”’ &c. Popular Edition, Illustrations, 

post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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IV. WILL BE 


VOLUME 


ISSUED ON OCTOBER 15. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL OCTAVO, ISSUED AT INTERVALS OF A 
FEW MONTHS. 


Price 10s. each cloth; 15s. each half-morocco. 


VOLUME I.—Containing Three Thousand One Hundred Articles, 313 Wood Engravings, and 12 Maps. 


VOLUME II.—Containing Three Thousand Three Hundred Articles, 384 Wood Engravings, and 5 Maps. 


VOLUME III.—Containing Three Thousand Seven Hundred Articles, 336 Wood Engravings, and 2 Maps. 
VOLUME IV.—Containing Two Thousand Nine Hundred Articles, 359 Wood Engravings, 6 Maps, 1 Plate. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 





OPINIONS OJ’ THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 


Times.—“"For many, probably most, people, this work contains all they are 
to require 
oe ok —'The advent of a new edition, accurate, liberal, and cheap, 
will be welcomed with a very gene eral approval.” 

Standard—" Almost every subject likely to interest an intelligent person is 
oily Chronicle.—‘* We have consulted it constantly, with increasing admira- 
tion for its uniform accuracy.” 

Literary World —* The New Encyclopwdia is no mere tasteless compilation, 
put, apart from the fulJness and accuracy of its information, it has a distinct 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. II. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ The second volume is full, brief, clear in printing, and 
copious in illustration. Let the reader take it ‘tor granted that everything 
between Beaugency and Cataract which ought to be there, is there. Neither will 
he be far wrong if he also believes that the necessary quantum of information, 
followed by a ~ gh list of authorities, is given for all of them.” 

Spectator.—*‘ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects in- 
cluded in this volume have been entrusted to specially qualified writers, whose 
articles are, as a rule, entirely new. It is already evident that the new edition 
of Moy 's Encyclopzedia’ will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its 
publishers 








literary value of its own.” 


Knowledge.—“ So far the work has been well and thoroughly done ; and never | exceeded.” 


did an undertaking more nobly redeem the promise of its preface than this first 
The typography is perfect.” 
Nature,—‘t Messrs. Chambers are to be congratulated upon the i issue of a work 


volume of the new edition. 


which, from its merits, deserves to find a place in every home.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Among the more important Articles in this Volume are the following :— 


DIPHTHERIA 
DIPLOMACY ; ENEMY .. 
DIPPING-NEEDLE 
DISTILLATION ; ETHER 
DIVINATION 

DIVING ; DYNAMITE . 
DIVISION of LABOUR... 
os geal — eae 


Doc 
DvG; 
Doi noGuesiasriis 
a 


DOUGL nas 
DRAINAGE: FARM Be 
DRAMA; DRYD: . 
DRAYTON ; FOR RD. 
DREAMING 5 EPILEPSY 
DREDGE se 
DRUIDISM .. ae | (aaa 
DRUSES .... wee 
DUBLIN wg uee ave 
eee ss ce 
DUFFER 
DUKE; Bhi FLAG « a 
DUMAS 


ame 


DYNAMOS “2 LECTRIC Gir and 


ais ILWAY 

EARLY ENGLISH :.. 
EARTH 

EARTHQUAKE; EUROPE 
EASTER; FAIRIES __.., 
ECARTE ; —— 
ECKHART .., 

ECLIPSES .. ... a 
EQUADOR . sooo 
EDGEWORTH vee 
EDINBURGH 
EDUCATION ; es 
EDWARD I.-V. .., on 
EGYPT ses 
ELECTRICITY 


mu PSE FRICTION |. 


EMBROIDERY ; ENAMEL 
EMBRYOLOGY 

EMERSON 

EMIGRATION ; ELST 
ENCYCLOPAS 

ENERGY; Erna 
ENGLAND (History) - 
ENGLAND, CHURCH OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ENGRAVING 

ERA! 


BTHIOPIA ) i)” 
Fy at 





reference.” 





George Gilray, M.D. 
~ A. M. Irving. 

A. C, Mitchell. 
W. Inglis Clark, D.Sc. 
Thomas Davidson, 
F. G. Carey. 
Thomas Kirkup. 
Thomas Raleigh. 
D. and T. Stevenson. 
Wn. £. Hoyle. 
Rev. A. P. Davidson. 
Henry Goudy, 
T. G. Law 


Joseph ioe LL.D. 


J. Macdonald, of the Farming World. 


George Sz rintsbury. 

A. H. Bullen. 

Dr. Alexander Bruce, 
John Gunn. 
Professor Rhys. 
Laurence Oliphant. 
Ulick R. Burke, 
Percy Fitzgerald. 
Lloyd Sanders, 
George Burnett, LL.D. 
W. E. Puy 
J.M.G 

Shaan Galletly. 


Professor J. A. Ewing. 

Dr. M‘Bride. 

D. Macgibbon. 

Dr, Hugh Robert Mill. 
Professor James Geikie. 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 
Henry Jones (“ Cavendish”). 
J. T. Bealby. 

Rev. E. B. Kirk. 

W. Dundas Walker, 

F. Hindes Groome, 

John Harrison, 

Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

Thomas Davidson. 

S. Birch, LL.D., and 8. Lane-Poole. 
Professor Cargill G. Knott, 
Richard Holt Hutton. 
William Wallace, 

R, E. Anderson, 

W. Sutherland, 

James Paton. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
C. P. Lucas, Colonial Office. 
H. A. Webster, 

W. Peddie, D.Sc. 

Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale. 
Henry Sweet. 

Professor Henry Morley, LL.D. 
J. M. Gray. 

P. Hume Brown. 

Dr. Henry Rink, 

Professor W. R. Sorley. 

Rev. Professor A. B. Davidson, 
Professor A, H. Keane, 


EXCAVATOR 
EXCOMMUNICATION 
EXHIBITIONS ... 


EYE ... ee wa 
FACTORY ACTS ... 


FAST ; FESTIVAL” ee 
FATS; FIBRINE . 
FAWCETT, HENRY 





FOOT-ROT ; ‘FOUNDER... Le 
FORCE 


FRANCE (Geography) S 

FRANCE (History, Language, 
Literature) 

FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 








and 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


Pall Mall Gazette — For practical utility these volumes could hardly be 
St. James’s Gazette.—“ In this, as in the gene pe volume, great care has been 


taken to keep the articles within readable and profitable limits. The result is 
that for many purposes ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is the best modern book of 


VOL. IV. 


poi eee . Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor. 
EUCL «. J.S. Mackay, LL.D. 
BUPHIATES FAYYUM . Stanley Lane-Poole, 
EURIPID ove z B. Jevons. 

EVIDENCE . ead a . P. M‘Neill. 
EVOLUTION os ja Patrick Geddes, 


Charles Fairbairn. 

Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledale. 
H. Roscoe Dumville. 

Dr. R. A. Lundie. 

W. C. Smith. 


FALCONRY... J. E. Harting. 
FALLOW ; FENCES re Professor Wallace. 
FAMILY... ‘an eae one D. M‘Lennan. 
Ly 10 hia 4 ns Professor Tait. 
FASHIO » Emily Stevenson. 


Emanuel Deutsch. 
Dr. Noél Paton. 
Mrs, Fawcett. 


Principal Williams, 
Professor Tait, 


FENCIN en “es na a Major Dunlop, R.A 

FEN ELON ‘na . . Very Rev. Charles W. Russell, D.D. 
FERMENTATION... . Cosmo Burton. 

FERNS; FLOWER . Professor Patrick Geddes. 
FEUDALISM ‘ . J. W. Brodie Innes. 
FICHTE are . W. Smith, LL.D. 
FIELDING ... . Austin Dobson. 

FILTER . bs Mattieu Williams. 
FINLAND ... . J. W. Cooke, Helsingfors, 
FIRDAUSI ... x ° W. A. Clouston. 
FIREARMS... ide aad . W. W. Greener, 
FIRE-BRIGADE ... we ose . Revised by Captain Shaw. 
FISHERIES... pict oon ove . J.T. Cunningham. 
FISHES mm . J. Arthur Thomson. 
FITZGERALD, EDWARD . Professor E. B. Cowell. 
FLAUBERT... ‘ . George Saintsbury. 
FLINT IMPLEMENTS ‘ . Joseph Anderson, LL.D, 
FLOORCLOTH ‘ . Alexander Galletly, 
FLORENCE... eee ove a . Enrico Lemmi, 

FLYING __... a ea la « T. C, Hepworth. 
FLY-WHEEL - * - . Professor T. H. Beare. 
FETUS ~ aha we * . Dr. Milne Murray. 
— ; — out ° . Thomas Davidson. 

FOOD eee Be . Professor Haycraft, 
FOOT . “a ee sat one . Dr. Hepburn. 

FOOTBA (LL . .- OJ. Butcher, of the Field, 
FORGERY ... on nee ons . A. Wood Renton, 
FORSTER, W.E. ... ae ain « G. Barnett Smith. 
FORTIFICATION ... aa .. Major Dunlop, R.A. 

FOX, GEORGE soe . Rev. W. W. Tulloch. 
FOXE, JOH aa ove . « Sidney L. Lee. 
FOXHUNTING ... we pe . W.C. A. Blew, M.A., Oxon, 
FOURIER ... iis <a . Thomas Kirku 


Prince Peter A 


Hon. Jobn Bigelow. 
John 8. Keltie. 
Findlay Muirhead. 


FREDERICK III, eee . G. Barnett Smith, 
FREE CHUK aad ose . A. Taylor —_—. 
FREEMASONS _... ooo eve . D. Marray Lyo 
FREETRADE ove oe ooo « Professor J. 3° Nicholson. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 





Crown 8vo, each 6s. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. (Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols. small 8vo, 12s. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
RICHARD CABLE. (Cheap Edition, 
2s, and 2s, 6d.) 
The GAVEROCKS. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 
and 2s. 6d.) 
By the Author of ‘ VICE VERSA.’ 
A FALLEN IDOL. (Cheap Edition, 


2s, 6d.) 
The GIANT'S ROBE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.) 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS, aud A YOUNG 
PRINCE. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other 
STORIES. 
The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; From an ISLAND. 
Miss WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS. 
Mrs. DYMOND. 
Crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 
The CLAVERINGS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


NO NAME. | ARMADALE. 
AFTER DARK. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The MOORS and the FENS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


By MARGARET VELEY. 
For PERCIVAL. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
LOVE the DEBT. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
NO NEW THING. 


*,* Cheaper Editions of most of the 
above, 2s, or 2s. 6d. each. 





“ Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
each 2s. 6d.; or, fcap. 8vo, 
boards, pictorial cover, each 2s- 


Smith, Elder, and Co.’s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold 
type, on good paper, comprising Works 
by some of the most eminent Modern 
Writers, including :— 

The BRONTE SISTERS, 

W. M. THACKERAY, 
GEORGE ELIOT. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Mrs. GASKELL. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, 
LEIGH NT. : 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

HOLME LEE 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
The Ey of “‘ JOHN HALIFAX,” 


HAMILT AIDE. 
AUTHOR of “The ROSE 
GARDEN.” 
The AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN.” 
W. E. NORRIS, 
JAMES PAYN. 








NEW § FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VICE VERSA.”’ 


ON OCTOBER l5tu, IN 3 VOLS, POST 8vo. 


THE PARIAH. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE GIANT'S ROBE,” 
“A FALLEN IDOL,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
SMALL CROWN 68vo, 5s. EACH. 


This Edition will be uniform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It will contain several Portraits of Mrs. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


There will also be a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 125 COPIES, 
printed on Hand-made Paper. This Edition will only be supplied through 
Booksellers. 


VOLUME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 26th. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
A NEW VOLUME by Mr. BROWNING is in the press, and will-be 
issued in the course of the Autumn. 


POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S 
WORKS. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut 
edges, price 1s, 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. II., containing ‘““NORTH and SOUTH,” 
WILL BE READY ON OCTOBER 26rn. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just published, royal 8vo, price 15s, in , gl or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
Vol. XX. (FORREST—GARNER) of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. XXI. will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of Thivee Months. 


NEW VOLUME BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Early in November, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLING IN LOVE: 


With other Essays treating of some more Exact Sciences. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


NEW NATURAL HISTORY VOLUME. 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM: 
Being the Notes of a Naturalist. 


NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COUNTY: 


A STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 





The AUTHOR of ‘““MEHALAH.” 
GEORGE GISSING. n 
= C. 


The Manchester Examiner and Times says:—‘‘*The County’ is very lively 
reading and never drags. Moreover, it is written in better English than most of 
its kind.” 





‘£2 128. 6d. 


VARIOUS EDITION 
OF WORKS By 
STANDARD AUTHOR: 


ROBERT BROWNING's WOR: 


New and Uniform Editio, 

16 vols. crown 8vo, in set bindi : 
or, the Volumes bound oy 

, Seeeach, él, 
This Edition contains Thr ‘ 
of Mr. Browning at different pen 
his life, and a few Illnstrationg 





W. M. THACKERAY'S worn 


The Standard Edition, 
26 vols. large 8vo, 103. 6d, each, 
This Edition contains some of 
Thackeray’s writings not before ol 
lected, with many additional Instn, 
tions. It has been printed from 
type, on fine paper ; and, with the a 
ception of the Editio.1 de Luxe, it is the 
largest and handsomest edition that); 
been published. ’ 





- may 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORK, 


The Library Edition, 

24 vols, large crown 8yo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £9; or half-ruasis, 
marbled edges, #13 13s, 

With Illustrations by the Autho, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separate; 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, — 


Th 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORK, 
The Popular Edition. 


-13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispigg 
to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in green cloth, 5s. each. F 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


The Cheaper Illustrated Edition, 

26 vols., uniformly bound ia cloth, 

£4 11s.; or handsomely bound in halt. 
morocco, £8 8s. 

Containing nearly all the small Woo 
cut Illustrations of the former Editiin, 
and many New IIlustrations by Emineit 
Artists. 

- *,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in cloth, 3s, 6d. each. : 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORK, 


The Pocket Edition. ee 
27 vols., in handsome ebonised caw, Fy L 
Pls 


ty 
1 


#2 The Volumes are sold separately, 
in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, ls, 
each; or in paper cover, ls. each, 





LIFE. AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 
ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition. 

7 vols,, each containing 5 Illustra 
tions, large crown 8vo, 5s. each, 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 
in 7 vols, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 64. 
each. “ 

And the POCKET EDITION, ia’ 
vols., each with Frontispiece, bound it 
half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
1s. 6d. each, 
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MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
7 vols,, each containing 4 Illustre 
tions, 3s, 6d. each, bound ia cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 
in — feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6. 
each, 


EI 





LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 
7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, each. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 





Th 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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